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DEPENDENCY INDEX OF NEW YORK CITY, 1914-1917' 


In July of 1917 the writer was invited by the Commissioner of 
Public Charities of the City of New York, Mr. John A. Kings- 
bury, to organize and to assume the duties of director of a new 
bureau within the department, to be known as the Bureau of So- 
cial Statistics. The functions of the new bureau (as far as 
known, the first municipal bureau of social statistics in this coun- 
try or anywhere else) were in a general way outlined to cover the 
study of: (1) the extent of destitution and dependency in the 
city; (2) the social causes of such dependency; (3) the efficiency 
of the activity of the department itself as well as the numerous 
private agencies for the relief of destitution; (4) possible im- 
provements in care of dependents; and (5) methods of prevention 
of destitution in so far as such methods are available to the pro- 
gressive government of a municipality. 

The field for constructive work on somewhat original lines thus 
opened to the new bureau looked promising. Unfortunately the 
experiment proved to be a very short one. Though organized 
under the municipal department the bureau was supported out of 
private funds and had no legal existence. The collapse of the 
Mitchel administration therefore automatically wiped out the 
Bureau of Social Statistics. Of the various investigations under- 
taken by the bureau during its short existence, this study of the 
“dependency index” was the only one near completion. The origi- 


nal intention was to develop a regular monthly publication. 
Though the first issue was completed a month or two before the 
bureau was abolished, the certainty as to its ultimate fate seemed 
to make its publication useless. 


1 The writer wishes to acknowledge his great obligation to the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Charities, Wm. J. Dogherty, without whose ready coépera- 
tion the preparation of the index would never even have been undertaken, 
particularly to Mr. B. B. Burritt, Miss J. C. Colcord, Dr. J. J. Riley, and Mr. 
A. Oseroff of the four largest charity and relief agencies in New York; and also 
to Miss Nadine Stein, his assistant during the brief existence of the Bureau of 
Social Statistics, whose energy and tact were largely responsible for the prompt 
gathering of the necessary data, and who continued to gather missing data 


for some time after the Bureau of Social Statistics had been discontinued. 
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As far as known, this is the first effort to publish an index of 
dept ndency. However, the larger relief agencies in New York 


City for some time have felt the necessity for such information, 


nd st veral of them have for the last three or four years been in 


changing statistical information concerning their own activi 
ties for the purpose of getting a more accurate picture of con 
ditions in the city than the statistics of any one single agency 
ean furnish. 

An ideal monthly index of dependency and relief-seeking would 
have required a complete monthly census of all the relief-giving 
iwencies in the city. Manifestly this is a very difficult and prac 
tically impossible undertaking. Not only is a good deal of charit 
ible relief given through individual efforts, but even of the char 
ity organizations the majority are small and keep no systematic 
records; or, if they do keep records, they are not comparable with 
those of other organizations because of lack of general standards 
of statistics of relief. As was pointed out by one authoritative 
worker in the field, the amount of relief given by the smaller 
organizations is frequently determined by available funds rather 
than by the amount of need existing in the community. The pur 
pose of this index was a more modest one, however. It was in 


Ing rar pend ney or 


tended to measure not the total amount of exis 
of relief given, but only the fluctuations in these activities and, 
what is equally important, the fluctuations of demand for such 
relief. For this purpose it was not imperative that the data be 
complete so long as they were sufficiently representative. 

The symptoms of dependency and, even more so, the symptoms 
of economic distress leading up towards dependency are many 
and varied, especially in a city of such complex social relations 
as New York. The general re lief work of the large charity agen 
cies is a very important though not an exclusive symptom. An 


effort was therefore made to obtain statistical measurements of 


several such manifestations. A hasty review of the field quickly 
disclosed the fact that it would be impossible to choose such data 
with any definite plan in view except that of availability. In 


other words, it was necessary to take such symptoms as could be 
measured, and had been measured, since at no time were sufficient 
funds available to undertake independent measurements. Many 
manifestations of economic need and dependency may not have 
become subjects of statistical measurements; and in some cases 


measurements may have existed but remained undiscovered; in 
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difficulties in the path of scientific statistics, the unwillingness of 
the layman to admit that statistics is an independent scientific 
discipline, in which some deference is due to the opinion of the 
trained man as against that of an amateur. Finally, a serious 
limitation upon the volume of available material developed from 
the necessity of constructing the index for at least some period 
back. 

If the problem were only one of enlisting the coéperation of 
private agencies in the future, a much larger variety of data might 
have been brought together, because on the whole the propaganda 
conducted by the agents of the bureau met with a very cordial 
response, and many promises were made of regular reports. Thus 
a material improvement of relief statistics in New York City 
would have been a by-product of the dependency index. But, 
in initiating this periodical publication of a monthly index, to 
be gathered at considerable cost of public funds, there was an 
excusable desire to make the index both valuable and interesting 
from the very beginning. That required that the very first issue 
should offer a dynamic picture instead of the figures for one 
month only. It was quite evident that only in this way could 
the index command public attention from the very first day of its 
existence. 

After some deliberation it was decided to work the index back 
to January, 1914, which covered the entire period of the Mitchel 
administration and put the beginning of the index back sufficient- 
ly to include the entire period of the European war. Moreover, 
many of the data selected did not go far back of that date. With 
ll of these qualifications to be considered, it was nevertheless pos- 
sible to present fairly complete statistical material in reference 
to the following phenomena of social life in New York City: (1) 
general family relief or case work of charity organization socie- 
ties; (2) care of homeless men and women; (3) operations of the 
municipal lodging house; (4) number of free burials; (5) com- 
mitment of children to institutions by the Department of Public 
Charities; (6) payments to private hospitals for dependent pa- 
tients treated by them; (7) amount of work performed by dis 
pensaries; and (8) number of small loans. 

1. Family case work.—Under this caption two series of facts 
are presented: 

a. Number of new cases (or families) added to the files of the 
relief agencies during the month. 
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nerity will show itself in a gradual increase (or decrease) of the 
total cases aided, perhaps for some time after the period itself 
has passed. In other words, if one may be permitted to speak 
n medical terms, not only the number of cases of social disease 
developing but also the duration of such cases is a significant fact. 
The number of cases arising is necessarily subject to greater 
fluctuations than the total number of cases under care, as is also 
true, for instance, of all statistics of epidemics, and the true index 

iy be assumed to lie somewhere between the two curves indicat- 
ing the two phenomena. 

2. Homeless men and women. One of the most important 
iwencies dealing with this group of dependents in New York City 
is the Joint Application Bureau, maintained jointly by the Char 
ty Organization Society and the New York Association for Im 
proving the Condition of the Poor, and caring for the homeless 
applicants of both these societies. Its records permitted of a 
comparison for a series of years. For this institution are shown: 

a. The total number of applications, whether any aid is given 
or not. 

b. The total number of persons under care at the end of the 
month. 

The reasons for using both these indices are identical with those 
tated in connection with the statistics of the family care agen- 


cies. The number of applications for aid, as shown presently, is 
subject to much more violent fluctuations, as is to be expected, be 
cause periods of economic depression affect immediately indi- 
viduals without any family ties. 


3. The municipal lodging house is the most important agency 
for furnishing temporary shelter to homeless men and women. 
The large increase in demand for such lodging during periods of 
unemployment is the best known symptom of economic distress. 
The records of the Municipal Lodging House for a series of years 
permitted of a comparison of the aggregate registration in which 
account is taken of the total number of night’s lodgings provided. 
The net registration in which each name appears only once a 
month was also available at the time when the data were gathered, 
though only for a limited period back. It was intended to make 
use of these later data as well in the later issues of the index, 
ut in the present study only the aggregate registration figures 
are utilized. 


4. Number of free funerals. Few social facts bear such grue- 
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treatment and care, an application is made by such hospital 
the Department of Public Charities for payment out of public 
inds. Only a portion of such cases is accepted by the Depart 
ent of Public Charities after an investigation by the Bureau of 
Social Investigations. Such approvals constitute usually from 
GO to 70 per cent of the applications. 
Both the number of applications made by private hospitals and 
number of cases approved for payment are shown in the tables. 
It would appear that the number of patients in hospitals might 
be more dependent upon general health conditions than economic 
conditions and would therefore be irrelevant to the purpose of 
this index. While this is true to some extent, there must be some 
relation between the ability of the people to pay for their hos 
tal treatment and the number of those on whose behalf an ap- 
ication is made to the public funds. In general it will be found 
that there is a certain correspondence between this group of facts 
ind others here presented. 

While, as was stated above, payment is disapproved in a con 
siderable proportion of cases as a result of investigations, in the 

jority of such cases no payments are made by the sick or their 
relatives anyway and they remain charges of private rather than 
public relief, 

The number of applications is, therefore, even a more sensitive 
index than the number of cases approved, which may be influenced 
by a changing attitude of the investigating bureau. It was 
thought best, therefore, to present both sorts of data. 

7. Dispensary work. Some of the qualifications stated above 
in connection with hospital statistics also apply to the amount of 
work done in dispensaries. It is true that the masses in New 
York City have become so used to dispensary medical aid that few 
of them stop to consider it a form of charitable relief; neverthe 
less, the free dispensaries as well as those charging a nominal 
fee constitute an important relief agency whose work is influenced 
not only by health conditions but also by general economic con 
ditions in the city. Workmen out of work, or earning insufficient 
wages, or pressed by the high cost of living, more readily turn 
from the private physician to a public dispensary. 

The number of dispensaries in New York City is over 100 and 
complete data for all of them would have required such a large 
outlay of labor that timely publication would have become im- 
possible. It was therefore thought sufficient to obtain data from 
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re given. ‘The decision to grant a loan depends not only upon 
the existence of a need but also upon the presence of sufficient 
security. The proportion between the two to an extent depends 
upon the policy and resources of the soci ty, which was stated by 
ts secretary to have become somewhat more liberal within the last 
vear or two, showing an increase in the percentage of loans granted 
to applications made. 

b. The granting of free loans, without any charge for inter 
est, and often without any further security than a guarantee of 
two or three citizens, is a peculiar Jewish form of charitable re 
ef, as is the free burial of the dead. Unfortunately this work 
is done largely through very small organizations with poor rec 
ords, if any. It was possible to obtain data only from two or 
ganizations of this type, the Hebrew Free Loan Society (of Man 


hattan) and the Brooklyn Hebrew Free Loan Society. 


Basis for Indea 

or few of the manifestations of destitution and dependency 
treated are the statistical data presented complete. The fluctua 
tions are more significant than the actual numbers and these fluc 
tuations can therefore better be expressed in the form of an index. 

The question of proper selection of a base period, which should 
he designated as 100 in computation of an index, presented serious 
difficulties. There is no one generally accepted principle for 
guidance in selecting a base period when constructing any index 
number. In some eases an effort is made to select the average 
for a long series of years as a base, with the idea that such aver 
age approaches the normal and that deviations from that average 
to some extent present the abnormal condition. Thus in the well 
known index of wages and prices published by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the average prices between 1890 and 
1899 had been taken as the base for many years, in fact up to 
1912. Later changes in prices and wages have tended in one di 
rection and the usefulness of the base as representing the norm 


was therefore considerably impaired. In the opinion of the well 


known student of indices, Professor Wesley C. Mitchell, “the 


period chosen as base should be that period with which accurate 


comparisons are most significant for the purpose in hand. Prob 


ably most users of general purpose index numbers prefer to make 


other comparisons with recent dates.’” 


Bulletin U. S. Bureau of Labor, No, 173, p. 36 
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1. Not to construct any general index at all, but to stop with 
the presentation of the indices for the separate groups of facts, 
leaving it to the individual reader to take the next step if he so 
desire. 

2. To obtain the general dependency index by a simple average 
of all the indices obtained, since there is no basis of det rmining 
the comparative weight to be given to those separate indices. 
This method to AY used provided there are enough of those in 
dices to keep the average of any one index from obtaining undue 
prominence. 

After very careful consideration it was decided to follow the 
second plan, and to present at least a tentative index of depend 
ency, reserving the right to recompute this index as new groups 
of facts might be added. Such an index being tentative only, 
should not be subject to too severe a test of accuracy, but it is 
believed that in a general way it does express the sum total of 
changes in amount of dependency in the city, or at least the gen- 
eral trend of these changes, better than would any one index. 
The fact that the range of fluctuations of the different indices 
varies so much, which may be brought forth in criticism of the 
combined index, can, on reflection, be easily shown to be the 
strongest argument in its favor. The unexpected demise of the 
bureau leaves, unfortunately, no opportunity to widen and im- 
prove this general index. ‘Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
upon this statement that both the methods described above and 
the conclusions which will be drawn presently are tentative only. 
It is believed, nevertheless, that the general plan which has been 
here outlined may be followed by other students, in New York 


City or in other cities, to better advantage. 


Analysis of Table 

In Table 1 opposite page 726 are given the 15 series of statisti 
cal data with their corresponding indices on a base of the monthly 
average for 1916 as 100. Though the conclusions to be derived 
from this table are fairly self-evident, a brief discussion of the 
most significant indications presented by these data may be useful, 
both as to conditions in New York City during the period covered, 
and as to the broader problems with which they deal. 

1. Family care. Taking the annual averages there has been 
a constant and marked reduction in the number of new cases re- 
quiring aid, the average for 1914 being 196.5; for 1915, 185.7; 
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TABLE 


Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
N ov. 
Dec. 


1914 


Total 


AV 


1 915, Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Total 


per mo. 


Av 


1916, Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Total 


per mo. 


Avy. per mo. 
1917, Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec, 


Total 


Av. per mo. 


Family relief (four agencies) 


Number | Number 
of Index| of cases | Index 
new cases under care 

2.927 | 225.7 10,142 123.4 
2,457 189.4 10 882 132.4 
2,470 | 190.4 11,6438 141.6 
29 010 155.0; 11,241 136.8 
2,100 169.9 10,422 126.8 
2,239 72.6| 10,075 | 122.6 
2.297 177.1 10,104 123.9 
1,917 147.8 9,281 112.9 
1,816 140.0 9,289 113.0 
2,285 176.2 9,648 117.4 
2.898 223.6 10,245 124.6 
5.168 | 398.4 12,108 147.3 

80.584 125,080 
2,549 196.5 10,423 126.8 
4,406 | 339.7 14,495 |176.3 
4.008 | 309.0, 15,887 186.6 
3,348 265.0 16.6838 202.9 
2,291 176.6 14,688 178.1 
2 066 150.8 12,733 154.9 
2,118 162.9} 11,9838 145.8 
1,830 141.1 10,550 128.3 
1.654 27.5 10.063 122.4 
1,497 115.4 9,433 114.8 
1,682 125.8 9.031 109.9 
1,790 138.0 9,014 109.1 
2,236 172.4 9,145 111.3 


28 959 3,105 


2,416 185.7 11,925 145.1 
1,868 144.0 9,431 114.7 
1,512 116.6 9,448 114.9 
1,586 122.3 9,209 112.0 
1,102 84.2} 3.887 | 108.1 
1,208 93.1 | 8,579 104.4 
1.149 88.6) 8,068 98.2 
1.048 80.8 7,520 91.5 
1,053 81.2] 7,223 87.9 
841 68.8} 6,944 83.5 
1,210 98.3) 6,751 82.1 
1,342 | 108.4) 7,734 94.4 
1,650 97.2) 8,847 | 107.6 
15,569 98,641 
1.297 100.0] 8,220 | 100.0 
1,425 109.9) 9,184 | 111.7 
1,215 93.7 9,832 113.5 
1,367 105.4 9.508 115.7 
1,101 84.9 | 9.456 | 115.0 
1,240 95.6 8.285 | 100.8 
1,012 | 78.0| 8,165 | 99.3 
852 65.6 | 7,524 91.5 
83 64.38] 6,562 79.8 
783 60.4! 6,556 79.8 
1,024 78.9) 6,740 
1,079 83.2 7,091 86.8 
1,234 95.1 7,471 91.1 
13,166 - 95,874 
1,097 84.6 7.989 97.2 


Homeless men and women 
(Joint Application Bureau) 


Number Number 
of appli- Index! of cases Index 
tions under care 
2,929 861.5 754 299.2 
1,887 555.0 734 291.3 
1,951 573.8 629 | 209.9 
1,587 466.8 759 | 801.2 
1,082 318.2 887 | 153.6 
987 290.3 404 160.3 
1,114 327.6 379 150.4 
1,086 319.4 329 | 130.6 
1,289 379.6 391 159.1 
1,828 537.6 480 190.5 
2.438 717.0 736 292.1 
2 887 849.1 1,178 467.5 
21,065 7,060 
1,755 | 616.2 588 | 238 
2.614 768.8 1,568 622.2 
2.611 767.9 970 | 384.9 
2210 | 650.0 946 | 375.4 
1,329 390.9 751 298.0 
1,157 340.3 37 147.2 
770 296.5 248 98.4 
723 | 212.6 279 |110.7 
744 218.8 269 106.7 
515 151.5 270 107.1 
687 | 172.6 220 | 87.3 
643 | 189.1 220 87.3 
663 195.0 915 85.3 
14,566 | 6.327 = 
.214 557.0 527 19.1 
172.81 328 130.2 
155 133.8] 979 | 110.7 
432 127.1 348 | 130.2 
331 97.3 | 256 | 101.6 
327 934 | 92.9 
292 85.9 989 | 114.7 
227 | 66.8 252 | 100.0 
254 74.7 197 78.2 
252 74.1 161 63.9 
261 76 8} 187 74.2 
315 | 92.9] 245 | 97.2 
845 | 101.5 | 247 98.0 
4,077 | 023 
840 100.0 | 252 | 100.0 
359 105.6 97 117.8 
330 97.1] 369 146.4 
324 95.3 GQ 118.6 
251 | 73.8 232 | 92.1 
275 80 270 | 107.1 
241 70.9 219 86.9 
244 | 71.8} 171 | 67.8 
199 58.5 | 162 64.2 
73 50.9 | 145 57.5 
188 55.3) 1138 44.8 
201 59.1 | 139 55.2 
213 | 62.6] 151 59.9 
2,998 | 2,667 
250 | 73.5| 214 | 84.9 


1.—MonTHLY FLUCTUATIONS OF Various SYMPTOMS OF DEPENDENCY IN NEW Y 


Free lodgir 
( Municipal Lod- 


ging H 
Aggre- 

wate regis- Index 
tration 
50.012 7 
46.824 4 
53,718 70.1 
44,706 174.4 
21,475 | 220.9 
12,624 1382.9 
12.667 1544 
12,779 185.6 
15,458 164.0 
17,771 188.6 
23,224 246.5 
54,378 1.8 

845.5 q 
28 795 05.6 
61,947 657.4 
45.668 154.6 
48.439 | 514.0 
84.895 70.3 


19,155 103.4 
11,338 120.8 
10.081 107.0 
9,308 
13.193 | 140.0 
14.889 | 158.0 
17.490 | 185.6 


Number 


of new 
patients 
75.306 
60,2382 
75,135 
77,425 
RH 266 


RO. 692 
79,657 
81 
70,6380 
77,319 
66,942 
66,496 
897.609 
74,800 


79.081 
65,066 
83,672 
87,340 
85,331 
88 ORO 
81,560 
81,490 
72,163 
78,161 
69,955 
63,757 
935,656 
77,971 
76,897 
60,357 
72,156 
70,733 
88,707 
79,117 
71,193 
70.522 
62,765 
65,761 
62,910 
59.664 
840,282 
70,028 
76,625 
58,152 
71,853 
70,289 
81.845 
75,186 
71,205 
79,464 
63,381 
67,646 
62,562 
51.816 
829.974 


70,831 


City. (*DatTa FoR 


Dispensary 


N E 


SMAI 


N 
Index! 
107 
86.0 
| 107 
110. ) 
} 23.2 
115.2 249,241 
13.8 
116.4 
100.9 2 
110.4 24 
4.9 x4 
TRY OW} 
106.9 9 
113.0 
93.0 
117 
124 0 
107.¢ 
125.8 2 ' 
li 25s 
116.4 29 
103.1 230 
} 111 17,18] 
100.0 
91.0 SS14 
11] 2 71 
109.1 6.010 
108.1 " 
| 101.0 
126.7 74 
| 113.0 yt 
101.7 24 820 
100 2° 70 
208 
85.2 12,249 
100.0 14 
100.4 247 
100.4 237.014 
116.9 268 OS 
107 247 
101.7 
113.6 242,17 
a0 
2 216,977 
89.4) 215,957 
74.0 191,544 
101.1 10.302 


I 


BURIAL SOCIETY NOT AVAILABLE; DISCONTINUED ACTIV 
Hospital cases paid for by Depart- — —— 
ment of Public Charities 
Burial Societies) 
Number Number Number 
Index] of appli- Index, of cases | Index of Index 
ations paid for burials 
551 
83.9 629 79.8 
102.8 748 «122.1 
103.8 714 | (107.7 
111.9 HoH 
O7 & B25 05.8 
103.8 31 RO] 
104.3 
89.38 
106 76.3 
4.2 177 
89.7 
106 
105.0 “is 
5.0 74 
11s | 
11s ‘ 
0 
120.0 70 
111.9 7100 W071 
100.7 130 111.5 
9.7 O24 
10] 4 
66.821 16,08 “1 
40 104 Ku 144 100.0 
7 234 101.4 va! 
61,921 44.5 
100.0 160 moo 1} 100.0 
ge 9 4805 3.1 103.2 
102.5) 4,70 422 | 76.0 10 | 107.1 
107 4 3.7 2,046 71.3 674 
4,84 3.9 712 73.1 620 9 
104.8 99.7 1.420 2.0 121 
0.1 225 | 62 2,124 7.2 612 | 
3.4) 8,853 74.7 2.659 71.6 
31.675 7,621 
4 4.670 90.5 2,640 71.1 635 95.8 


iT! 


— 
= 
316,600 
296 364 
l, 
19.000 
14,114 144.5 1, 
12, l, 
9 R28 ly 
6. 
6.524 l, 
6,717 60.5 
5. 633 5 
RES 
206 
10,347 108.8 
113,071 
9,428 
11,018 116.9 | 
12.107 | 128.5 
13,113 \ 
IRE 
8.528 
5. OR4 
5,119 
4 168 44% 
5.400 
6.844 
92,059 
7.699 


CITY 


Number 
of new 
patients 


*‘DaTa 


Disper 


100.0 
91.0 


Sar 


AVAILABLE; DISCONTINUED ACTIVITIES TEMP 


for by Depart- 


lic Charities 


Number 
f cases ' Index 
paid for 


116 105.5 


475 93.6 
104.9 
3 RVG 103.1 


583 96.5 


711 100.0 


2,640 71.1 


Free burials 
(Morgue & Free 
Burial Societies) 


Number 
of Index 
burials 


551 83. 

529 79.8 
743 «| «112.1 
714 107.7 
656 ORR 
635 95.8 
31 80.1 
666 100.5 
92 89.3 
06 76.3 
77 71.9 
995 89.7 

7,195 

100 90.5 
618 93.2 
35 80.7 
671 100.2 
655 98.5 
865 130.2 
70 106.6 


6386 95.9 
7.961 

672 101.4 
673 101.5 
696 105.0 
82.8 
718 108.3 
800 «120.7 
R76 132.1 
926 79.8 
6890 :102.6 


«88.7 

42 81.7 

634 95.6 
7,957 


100.0 


620 93.5 
684 | 103.2 
784 | 118.2 


756 
674 101.7 
78.4 
go3 «121.1 
512 77.2 
635 | 95.8 
9406 61.2 
8517 78.1 
7,621 
635 95.8 


Commitmen 
Department 


children 
applying 


17,441 


1.4538 
1,406 11. 


13 :91 
1,197 9 
1,464 12 

10 
1,205 
1,298 10 
1,053 


1.077 
996 
937 7 


14,585 
1,215 10 


1,293 | 10 
1,102 
1,312 10 
1,300 10 
1,637 138 
1,418 11 
1,604 13 
1,508 12 
1,191 9 
1,238 | 10 
1,115 q 

894 7 
15 612 


1,301 | 1 


Number 
Nu > 
71 75.306 10 
60. 2382 Re 19 
75,135 
77,425 110.' - 
BO 1] 24 
79.657 113.8 
RL.509 116.4 94] 
) 70.630 104 
| ) 77,819 110.4 24 
66.942 9] 
66.44 $.9 
847.609 7824 
] 
) 74.800 9 
t 79.081 113.0 24 
65.0b6t 2] 
88,672 | 117 273,4 
ti 85,331 107 9 
> ONO) 2 
258 710 | 107.1 
81,490 116.4) 26 739 | 111.5 
72,168 10 ~ 624 94,1 
| ) 78,161 111.¢ 247 641 96.7 
| ) 69.955 
68,757 |_| 218 
935,656 O00 16,988 
| 76,897 | 109 23¢ 
12,156 0 if 
70,733 101.0 f 97.5 
88,707 126.7 274 { ‘ 109.2 
79,117 Zot 103.7 
71.193 10] 994 { 102.8 
70.522 100 $216 113.¢ 
62,765 RY 208. 219 676 102.0 
65,761 13.9 221 635 17.9 
62,910 225 2 98 
70,028 | 100.0! 2 
76,625 iV 1 247 RU DH 
68,152 83.1 203.8 49 73.8 
71,8538 254 71 80.1 107-1 
; 70.289 100.4 237 2.822 76.0 710 i. 
81.845 116.9 268 74.2 
75,186 107 24 2,646 71.3 
71,205 101.7 229 712 73.1 
| 79,464 113.5 242 1,929 52.0 
| 63.381 208 194 57.9 
15.2 2 2,315 62,4 
62.562 R94 9 659 71.6 
51,81 74.4 673 72.0 
820,974 1,675 
70,831 | 101 23 


TIVITIES TEMPORARILY.) HI 
Commitment of the children by " Free loan 
Department of Public Charities Chattel loans societies 
Number Number Number 
‘children children of appli- Index | of Index of Index 
applying admitted cations grante grante 
} 
863 127.4 489 95.9 215 68.7 2,281 96.1 
859 | 126.9 389 76.3 176 56.2 2,085 87.9 
1,103 162.9 589 115.5 279 89.1 2.568 108.2 
998 147.4 500 98.0 267 85.3 2,094 88.2 
1,019 | 1505 564 1106 277 88.5 2,104 88.7 
1,198 1769 590 | 115.7 251 | 80.2] 2.367 49. 
1,139 | 168.2 625 | 122.5 | 279 89.1 2,365 | 99.2 
1,112 | 164.3 498 97.6 196 62.6 2,205 92.9 
1,029 | 152.0 501 98.2 | 198 63.2] 2.197 | 92.6 
1073 | 158.5 560 109.8 | 281 | 89.8 2,193 92.4 
921 136.1 549 107.6 204 93.9 2,191 92.3 
981 144.9 652 27.8 439 140.2 2,659 | 112.1 
12,205 6,506 3.152 27.299 
1,025 151.4 542 106 3 263 840 2,275 95.9 
1,047 | 154.7 597 | 117.0 360 | 115.0 2,541 | 107.1 
848 125.3 493 96 7 235 | 765.1 2916 O34 
974 143.9 591 115.9 2654 843 2 990 126.0 
943 | 139.3 501 98.2 291 | 93.0 1,963 | 82.7 
1,025 | 151.4 501 98.2 269° | 85.9] 2316 | 97.6 
986 | 145.6 575 | 112.7 280 | 89.4] 2,678 1129 
907 | 1384.0 597 | 117.0 848 | 111.2] 2,218 98.5 
836 | 123.5 502 | 98.4 294 | 93.9] 2.432 102.5 
833 128.1 463 90.8 231 | 73.81 1.944 81.9 
812 119.9 568 111.4 26 | 104.1] 2.259 96.2 
731 «415.4 492 96.5 308 98.4 2.331 98.2 
8380 199.6 53: 104.5 3738 | 119.2 2519 
17,441 — 10,822 | _ 6.413 3,579 28, 407 
1453 119.5 902 33.2 534 | 104.7 298 95.2] 2,367 99.7 
1,406 | 115.7 743 109.7 571 | 112.0 992 | 93.31 2395 98.0 
1.238 | 101.5 693 | 102.4 174 92.9 241 77.0 2,241 94.4 
1,891 | 1145 750 | 110.8 482 94.5 308 98.4 2,798 | 122.1 
1,197 98.5 762 | 1126 419 82.1 280 89.4 2,235 94.1 
1,464 1205 844 | 124.7 498 97.6 289 92.3] 2,485 | 104.7 
828 109.3 745 | 110.0 591 115.9 859 = «114.7 2.620 110.4 
1,205 99.2 645 95.3 518 | 101.6 832 106.1 2,740 94.4 
1,298 106.8 645 80.5 561 | 1000 321 102.5 2,321 97.9 
1,053 86.7 611 90.3 452 R86 804 96.1 2 426 104.8 
1 077 88.6 642 94.8 478 93.7 306 97.8 1,845 77.8 
906 82.0 615 90.8 526 | 103.1 320 102.2] 2.488 1049 
937 77.1 523 77.3 552 108.2 450 =129.4 9396 110.0 
14,585 8,118 — 6,122 3,757 28,480 
1,215 100.0 677 100.0 510 | 100.0 313 100.0 2.87! 100.0 
1,293 106.4} 669 98.8 545 | 1069 314 100.3 2576 | 108 6 
1,102 90.7 | 603 89.1 417 818 243 77.6 2,105 58. 
1,312 108.0 671 99.1 483 94.7 338 =: 108.0 2,753 | 111.4 
1,300 107.0) 643 94.9 465 | 91.2 316 | 100.9] 1,932 | 81.4 
1,637 184.7 699 102.5 §25 | 1129 281 89.8] 2,443 102.9 
1,418 116.7 699 102.5 533 | 104.5 861 | 115.8] 2,341 98.6 
1,604 | 132.0 856 | 126.4 538 | 105.5 401 | 1281 2,163 91.1 
1,508 124.0 668 98.7 479 93.9 201 96.2 9 399 #8 1 
1,191 98.0 | 624 92.2 422 $2.7 287 91.7 2,087 Si ” 
1,238 | 101.9} 614 90,7 514 100.8 847 1103 2,075 | 87.4 
1,115 | 918] 582 86,0 467 | 91.6 844 | 109.9] 2.265 
894 78.6 | 504 74,0 560 | 109.8 430 137.4] 2.054 86.6 
15 612 7,832 5,948 3,963 26,923 
1,301 107.1 653 96.4 496 97.3 33 105.4 2.244 94.6 


} 
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range of fluctuations is very much higher than for 


‘amily care, the general configuration of the curves ip 


similar. The arop in the curves, both of th applic \ 


cases under care, beginning with the middle of 1915 


1ropean munition orders created a revival of industrial 


s country, has been very persistent during 1916 and 


d declining during 1917. Here again the index for the 


mon 


iched 570.1 in March, 1914, and again 657.4 in January, 1915 


nee then has rapidly declined, the index for September, 191 


ning of 1914. 


of 1917 has been the lowest on record since the 


remarns are appicandte “ainos nm tie 


to the Municipal Lodging House for which the index 


is 


t exactly the same as for the number of homeless men 


os 
ir The annual cycle is just as strongly evidenced in this 
tical series, the only difference being that the highest peak is 
variably reached in January and March rather than in Noven 
ber und Decembe ie This is obviously t he effect of climatic con 


ditions, cold winter nights increasing the population of the Mu 


ipal Lodging House. 


Vhe homeless man or woman, the rerore, app irs to he even Aa 


yre immediate vietim of changes in general economic conditions 


itute family. The reasons for this are not difficult to 


A fay ily h Ls at le ist SOM, cohesive pover ind Croup 


ponsibility, so that unemployment of one worker is frequently 
compensated at least partially by the earnings of another, and is 


met by the 


aid furnished by more or less distant relative 


3. Commitment of children. Che commitment of children re p 


resents a somewhat diff rent type of rat p nade ney. The conditior 


here likely to be more ndament ul, sulting 


from 


sudden calamity or from an accumulation of long-time influences 


For the number of children for whom applications for commit 


ment are made monthly figures prior to 1916 were unfortunate 


not available. As already explained, children are committed to 


pubhe care 


4 


his true before 1916. For this reason the two columns giving 


in New York City in seve ral Wavs, and esp C] lly was 


the number of applications and the number of children placed 


] 


under city care are not quite compara nevertneiess, th per 


centage relation between the two is interesting as showing 


reduction it 


the proportion of children committed because of the 


more stringent investigation of the circumstances of the families 


} 

But while th 

than the | 
_ 


now | December 


i tl This relatio 
OHS pel n 1915, and 56 per cent 
iIG16 \ only bout one half of thi 


Department of Charities, 


ints and commitments 


r) | seem to be subject to such 
ly studied. Never- 


iction may here be ob- 


ervea i} itions during 1914 shows 
und during the year 1916 
d re has been, however, a 


ipplicants during 1917 as 


nt iw " s of the year before, esp 
1 lu en actually placed in in 
utions h , the average index for 1914 
ing 151.4 vear 1916 shows a gradual 
of the year, and the index 
vr 1917 ru n the index of applications 


c { ire of this index is that its 
entire figures, shows a rise towards 
suggest themselves 


vr this 1 e curve, as pointed out on 


1. burials (including those 
Depa s, and several private or- 


tirely different character. 


nm ti ( rom 1914 to 1917, in fact 


re seems - on the other hand, there ap- 
' to month, as for instance, 
132.7 June, the same year. It is some- 
difticu yns, Which may be due as 
much \ y as to economic causes; 
or again to character of the available 
data. It is rable improvement in the 


nethod municipal burial some- 
at least somewhat less 

} 
to be. In any case, the 


il i e that th problem of free 
ls is ne. Whether or not it b 


4 

| 
| 

| 


nt 


Lit 
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largely limited to derelicts of our modern industrial system, we 
se a to have the graveless pauper with us, even when the general 
le vel of economic prosperity is at its highest. 

5. Hospital cases paid for by Department of Public Charities. 
It has proved impossible to ascertain the monthly data for 1914 
and 1915. The average for 1915 is higher both for the number 
of applications and for the number of cases paid for than in 1916; 
and, again, there has been a very substantial reduction during 
1917, so that the numbers towards the close of the year were the 
lowest on record for the number of applications and almost the 
lowest for the number of cases paid for. The average proportion 
of cases paid for to the number of applications in 1915 and 1914 
was 70 per cent, but has been reduced considerably since then, 
amounting during the last three months to a little over 50 per 
cent. As far as it is possible to judge from the short period for 
which data are available, there seems to be no definite annual cycle 
cither in the number of applications or in the number of cases paid 
for, both actually showing four peaks during 1916. The more 
marked is the continuous reduction in the number of cases during 
the last twelve months. This may partly be due to more efficient 
methods of investigation by the Bureau of Social Investigations 
than the rather easy custom of paying for most cases applied for 
after a purely perfunctory visit at the patient’s home, but there is 
also strong evidence for the belief that with improvement in labor 
conditions even the proportionate number of applications for pay- 
ment out of public funds has declined somewhat. 

6. Dispensary practice. The general trend of fluctuations in 
dispensary practice, both as to number of new patients and as to 
number of new visits, at first glance does not seem to coincide with 
most other figures. For every one of the four years we find a de- 
cided increase in the early months of the summer, falling into 
May or June, and a consistent reduction towards the winter 
months. It is impossible to state with any degree of certainty 
the cause of such fluctuations, but it is probably due to the fact 
that more favorable weather permits the poor patient to go to the 
dispensary when with a similar complaint in the winter he may 
be forced to call a private physician.° 

3The uniform depression of both curves in February is of course to be ex- 
plained simply by the comparative shortness of the month. This factor of 
error might be eliminated by converting the monthly figures into daily 


averages. It has not been done partly because it requires a good deal of 


r 
6 
i 
il 
n 
{ 
| 


730 | Decembx 


Nevert! ting to observe that while 


volum« 915 exceeded that in 1914, 
there wa 1916, nearly 10 per c 
ind that o1 first nine months of 1917, 
the downwal tinued, thus again demon 
strating tl ons in the city during that 
period 

rether been due to the first 
half yea nths of January to June, 
1915. | c luring January to Jun 


1914, whi ng July to December, 1915. 
was 105.4 months of 1914. The con 


clusion detrimental effect of the 
severe u r of 1915 reflected itself in 
ch uid during the following 


7. Small l y the statistical data given 
are divided 1 g to chattel loans and (2) 
small free | igency furnished data concern 
ing chattel of that ag ney are not very 
extensive, 1 vy any conclusions from thi 
firures ns, however, here as elsewhere, 


indica 1 1914-1917 in the amount 


for 1914 1s 1 104.7, 


elief. The average index 


compared with the base 


of 100 for 19 figures for the number of 
loans made $4 n 1914 to 95.2 in 1915 
ind of irs ly explained, this was due 


to a certain he Chattel Loan Society, 


computi i ly erag would probably 
require I ng Sundays and holid 

id y the comparison between th 
inde i ives were computed for ali 
the othe li , however, that to bring all the 
four years tog in January is 238,290, in 
February, 206,394 , or, in terms of the index, 103.1, 
89.8 a 5 iverage without elimination of 
holidays the 37, 7,371, and 8,163; or, in terms 
of the index, holidays and Sundays are de- 
ducted so t , the average daily attendance for 
these in the terms of the index, 
102.1, i l ry Imost van shing. 


| 
| 
Spring | 
| 
| 
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leading to greater liberality in granting loans. As to the free 
loan societies, the figures present a very irregular curve, from 
year to year as well as sudden fluctuations from month to month. 
Most of these fluctuations are not easy to explain. They may be 
partly accidental, depending upon the small number of cases which 
onl three societies can furnish. They may mean that the activity 
of the societies is more dependent upon the available resources than 
upon the dimensions of existing needs. There may be many other 
curious explanations. For instance, it is highly probable that 
(since we are dealing with Hebrew societies) the sudden increase 
of loans in March (evident in each of the four years) is due to 
the approach of the Passover holiday which every self-respecting 
Orthodox Jew will exert himself to the utmost to celebrate, even 
going to the extent of applying for a charitable loan. 

The temptation is great to permit a preconceived theory to 
influence the work of the statistician, and, for instance, to discard 
the figures because they do not seem to fit in well with the remain 
ing data. But perhaps for this very reason it appeared important 
to include them, so that the general dependency index should not 
over-emphasize a certain tendency, strongly manifested in certain 
social phenomena, but not in others. 


General Index of Dependency 
By similar averaging of the miscellaneous indices the general 
index of dependency for New York City has been computed and is 
shown in Table 2 below. A serious difficulty arises out of the fact 


TABLE 2.—GENERAL DereENpDENCY INDEX 


A verage of tifteen 


Average of twelve indices ae 
indices 


Month 1914 1915 1916 1917 1916 1917 


January or ams 226.5 280.7 124.1 107.2 119.6 106.6 
February .. . 188.5 232.7 106.2 99.2 105.7 96.6 
eae 207.1 234.6 118.2 109.9 110.7 107.2 
180.7 98.8 95.2 98.5 94.5 
158.2 103.0 101.3 104.9 101.45 
ee 139.2 87.5 105.3 94,4 105.5 94.; 
125.4 89.6 88.5 91.9 91.4 
August. ...| 124.6 120.7 88.65 86.5 93.0 87.6 
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1918] Dependency Index of New York City 
the European war is immediately felt in the constant increase from 
September on, to which of course must be added the effect of the 
normal tendency during the winter months. The seasonal vari 
ations alone cannot, however, explain the rapid increase to 252.5 
in December, 1914, and 280.7 in January, 1915. Though slight 
improvement in conditions is shown in the early spring of 1915, 
it does not produce any substantial effect until about June, from 
which time it continues to fall under the effect of the industrial 
revival, so that even the winter of 1915 raises the index but 
slightly to 123.6 in December, 1915: 1916 shows continuous im 
provement, with a very slight rise towards the close of the year; 
and the curve for 1917 almost uniformly runs lower than for 
1916, the general index for September, 1917, being the lowest on 
record since January, 1914. There is again a slight rise in Oc 
tober to December, 1917, but the index remains much below that 
for the corresponding months of the previous years. 

The argument may be made that these conclusions are so ob- 
vious as to make the elaborate construction of the index alto- 
gether unnecessary. It is necessary to point out, therefore, that 
the purpose of the index is not so much a study of the changes of 
the past as of the fluctuations of the present, or as near that as 
possible. Only at this time, in beginning the construction of the 
index, was it necessary to go back for nearly four years. The 
main purpose of this analysis was to test these numerous statisti 
cal series in order to find out how sensitive they are in reflecting 
general conditions. It is believed that at least this question is 
answered in the affirmative and that the index for the last four 
years guarantees its usefulness in the future, its ability to re- 
flect tendencies in either direction. A further drop in the index 
may, therefore, be assumed to represent a satisfactory condition 
of affairs; a rise in the index, especially if it should proceed faster 
than justified by the annual cycle, will serve as a useful danger 
signal, 

Furthermore, another very important use may here be sug- 
gested. When industrial depression does come, bitter controver- 
sies invariably arise as to the extent of need for social measures 
of relief. Hysterical exaggerations of situations from one camp 
are usually met by a complacent denial that everything is not all 
right. The index could serve as a useful barometer to measure 
the real situation and a comparison of the index with that for any 
period during the preceding years may establish a useful standard. 
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or nearly twice as large. It may be stated in a different way that 
the months December-May claim nearly seven twelfths (57.7 per 
cent) and the other six months only five twelfths (42.3 per cent) 
of the total amount of dependency; and, furthermore, that the 
months January-March alone claim 31.8 per cent or nearly one 
third, while the months August-October contribute 20.1 per cent 
or one fifth. 

The conclusion is interesting not only in itself but also for in- 
terpreting current fluctuations of the general dependency index. 
It means that too much reliance should not be placed upon the 
comparison of the index number for one month with that of the 
preceding month, unless due consideration is taken of the normal 


annual cycle. 


Cycles of the Various Indices 

While this general annual cycle of dependency (Table 3) with 
its rise in winter and its decline in summer is plainly demon- 
strated by the computations on page 734, even a superficial in- 
spection of the general table (Table 1) indicates that the vari 
ous conditions of dependency do not always move in harmony. 
It is for that very reason that a general index became necessary. 
With the increase of demands for general outdoor relief in winter, 
especially from homeless men and women, the average layman is 
familiar. But it is quite clearly shown by the statistical data 
here gathered that this is not all there is to the problem of de 
pendency. Considerable light is thrown upon various social prob- 
lems by the computation of the annual cycles for each one of the 
12 series of figures for which such computation could be made. 
The method used was more direct than for the general dependency 
index. The absolute figures for the respective months of the three 
years* were added, and divided by three, and the index computed 
by dividing each month by the monthly average for the entire 
three-year period. The resulting index is therefore constructed 
on the basis of the monthly averages as 100. 

An examination of these tables indicates that the various so- 
cial phenomena studied fall into two well defined groups. On the 
one hand there is a group of facts with a very marked annual 
cycle, showing a rise in the winter and a fall in the summer. To 
this group belong the data concerning family care, homeless 


4Only three years were used for computation of these evcles, because data 
for 1917 were fragmentary at the time of computation, and were only com- 
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lowing crises, depressions, and other disturbances and fluctuations 
of employment. To a very large extent they reflect the problem 
of unemployment. 

But there is also another group of dependency which manifests 
itself in the statistics of other methods and institutions for public 
relief (for we must not forget that an institution for public relief 
is also an evidence of existence of dependency of some kind or de 
gree) and which is very much more steady. The fluctuations from 
month to month, from year to year, are very much less pro- 
nounced. It seems that we are dealing not with social epidemics, 
but with endemic diseases. And curiously enough the word “‘dis 
ease,” used here somewhat allegorically, is peculiarly appropriate, 
because this group of dependency does deal very largely with sick 
ness and the resulting death or need. Thus among these perma- 
nent manifestations of public need we find hospital care, dispen 
sary work, free burials, placement of children (largely becaus« 
of death or disabling sickness of parents), and even small loans, 
for the need of which sickness in the family is frequently r 
sponsible. 

It seems therefore that both the highly sensitive indices of de- 
pendency and those of the more stable, solid character are of 
great significance. The first indicates how elemental forces can in 
a very short time throw large numbers into a stage of dependency 
requiring charitable relief. The latter show something equally 
significant, that even in times of highest prosperity a substan- 
tial residuum of need and destitution remains. In view of the 
heated controversy concerning the merits of the health insurance 
cause, it may be worth while pointing out that this persistent resi- 
duum of dependency is largely due to sickness and its consequences. 

The general dependency index is undoubtedly strongly affected 
by the combination of the indices of these two groups. But this, 
instead of being a criticism, is really a strong argument in favor 
of its substantial accuracy. An index reflecting only the rapidly 
changing conditions of general C. O. S. work or of the lodging 
house population would be as misleading as would be an index 
which refused altogether to take these sudden increases in amounts 
of dependency into consideration. The truth must be somewher 
between these two extremes. 

It is not intended to advance the claim tnat the index computed 
here has a very high degree of accuracy even if limited to New 
York City. Undoubtedly some important factors have been al- 
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DIMINISHING RETURNS IN MANUFACTURES 


The classic writers, as is well known, excluded diminishing re- 
turns from direct operation in manufactures. The “limiting prin 
ciple” in the extractive industries was the universal pace-setter 
for all economic society, and had its effect in manufactures only 
indirectly via increased cost of food and other raw materials. Even 
at the present day it is perhaps not generally appreciated that 
the law or principle of resistance which meets all expansion or ex- 
tension of wealth-creating endeavor is universal. Unless the re- 
sistance is fully counteracted by invention or the improvement of 
the arts, we have diminishing returns along whatever line the 
increase of the scale of operations takes place. 

One advantageous angle of approach to the problem of the 
“limiting principle” in manufactures is to ask the reason for the 
survival in the general competitive system of things of many small 
scale industries, notably those engaged in producing high-grade, 
hand-made articles. The immediate answer (apart from consid 
erations of the extent of the market) is that when such industries 
attempt large-scale operations their costs become too great rela 
tively to the output. In a characteristically mechanical industry, 
on the other hand, the output is increased by the powers embodied 
in the machines sufficiently to overcome the increased costs, and 
hence with them a large scale of operations may be successful and 
permanent. The one class of businesses are in the way of realiz- 
ing considerable improvements in the arts as they expand, because 
they have a great mass of machinery with which to make them. A 
business of the other class has conditions which do not lend them- 
selves to increased powers of production, and hence the obstacle 
of increasing costs confines them to a small scale of undertaking. 

The specific subject before us has been recently handled with a 
wealth of fresh illustration by Professor Dewing, in an article on 
“The Law of Balanced Return.” His analysis of the situation, 
though searching, is not, however, complete. Besides “labor costs” 
and “capital costs” with respect to both the merchandizing side 
and the plant side of a manufacturing business, there are also what 
may be called managerial costs. There is both plant proper 
“overhead” and management “overhead.” When the small busi- 


ness of any sort, predominantly mechanical or predominantly hand 


1 American Economic Review, vol. VII (Dec., 1917), p. 755. 
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xhich may be taken as the key to the whole situation, and that is: 


“Hoe exercised the same entrepreneur ability in both factories.” 


That, I submit, was probably the difficulty. Not that he continued 
+o make the same grade of shoe, but that he exercised “the same” 

trepreneur ability. In his expanded business he had to exercise 
. new and different and improved entrepreneur ability. The 
esistance came; he had to meet it or go under. He wasn’t 
necessarily doomed to bankruptcy because of the grade of his 
product or the scale of his operations. 

The present writer now has himself a very definite thesis to 
maintain. Just what happened in the larger shop that brought 
failure? Exactly in what did the “resistance” consist in this in- 
stance? We may answer concretely as to the strong probabilities 
drawing from the experience of many similar instances. 

One of the first of the prevailing phenomena when a small shop 
grows into a large one is trouble with regard to inspection. ‘“*In- 
spection” does not mean merely the careful scrutiny of the finished 
product before shipment to maintain its “quality”; it means, rath 
er, in any business where there is assembly of parts, the proper 
testing by standards—written standards—of the accuracy of all 
the operations that are performed on each of the parts preparatory 
to assembly, intermediate group assembly as well as final assembly. 
Moreover, at every stage of production, inspection means verify- 
ing the count as to quantity; otherwise the parts do not “match 
up” (shortages and excessive “overs”), though each be made per- 
fectly. In these matters the practice of most small shops is ex- 
ceedingly rudimentary. The ordinary workmen themselves are 
relied upon to be the primary inspectors all along the line, and the 
proprietor or his overworked foreman is the only over-inspector. 
There are, as a rule, no written standards—bills of material, draw- 
ings, or other specifications; these things the various persons re- 
sponsible for production carry in their heads. Even if the specifica- 
tions are written out to a degree they are not systematically writ- 
ten, recorded, and made universally available. Having this and 
that written on some paper hung on a nail somewhere, some lead- 
ing workmen or foremen alone knowing where it is, is but once re- 
moved from having it in peoples’ heads only. A very common prac- 
tice is to go by 


‘samples” instead of blueprints, and to refer to 
things in the manufacturing orders by name only rather than by 
definition of size, and to omit description of quality and quantity 


of material. It is always rough work, with numerous “fall downs” 
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large and formerly successful one, too) often meets with serious 
difficulty on the score of inspection if it seeks to expand rapidly or, 
more especially, undertakes the manufacture of a new product. 
It is well known in engineering circles that it was precisely from 
this cause that many of the recent rapid expansions in war-order 
work resulted in small profits or no profits at all. Most concerns 
of all sorts and sizes are weak in the matter of dealing systematic- 
ally with specifications, and there can be no proper inspection 
without an adequate handling of specifications. Specifications is 
a long word, and it is a long job getting them to meet fully all 
requirements. Having full specifications means deciding most 
searchingly, down to the minutest detail—nothing overlooked 

all the questions pertaining to what you are going to make. In- 
credible as it may seem, this first question of all in production is 
frequently left unanswered before the task of production is begun. 


Men enter into contracts for millions of dollars’ worth of shrap- 
nel, for example; start the work, and even complete the shells, and 
then find out what are the specifications. This sort of thing, 
both in peace times and in war times, is the reason for many a 
failure large and small in manufacturing. 

Before leaving this topic it is to be observed that, on the other 
hand, it is waste, and great waste, to have specifications which are 
too fine. Only men of wide manufacturing experience can fully 
appreciate the extent of the loss, for example, from working 
machined metal parts to limits of a thousandth of an inch when 
limits of a hundredth of an inch would amply suffice. And in gen- 
eral there is great less from over-elaborated and over-specific re- 
quirements. The purchaser should state clearly in his order the 
purpose of the product and the essential tests to which it must 
conform, and leave to the judgment of the experienced manu- 
facturer the non-essential details of construction and methods of 
manufacture. There can be no proper economy in production 
otherwise. Governments are especial offenders in this particular 
matter, but it is common throughout all industry. This topic has 
such a direct bearing upon the leading idea of this article, the de- 
termination and observance of the does-not-pay point, that if space 
permitted it might well be elaborated. In passing, however, I will 
merely state that it is indeed a profound truth (the principle 
applicable to all the arts) that “Good enough is first-class engi- 
neering.” 

But to return to the case of Professor Dewing’s small hand- 
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scattered in all sorts of places, with no proper records of them, 
and many of them were, consequently, for all practical purposes 
lost or non-existent, except for the burden of investment. ‘The 


> in some of the work rooms was piled to the 


“work in process’ 
ceiling, and so congested the place that the workmen could hardly 
get in or out. In every manufacturing concern, old or new, large 
or small, the problem of control of material in its entirety—having 
things dependably where wanted at the time they are wanted—is 
far more difficult than the layman conceives. It is difficult to pre- 
serve a proper balance between different sorts of material, proper 
to varying usage and varying supply periods, that is, varying con- 
ditions of delivery by the suppliers. As regards specific “worked 
material,” it is difficult to strike the balance between direct, tech- 
nical economy in production and the indirect economy of the usage 
requirements. It is difficult beyond the imagination of the lay- 
man, even when the general balance of stores is economically main- 
tained, to get the stores from the stores room to the machines regu- 
larly and without fall-down. There is the great problem of wastes 


> of all sorts, more- 


and the handling of necessary “excess issues’ 
over, but I have no space to go into that. 

Finally, let us consider briefly what happens with respect to the 
system of manufacturing orders and the hiring and discipline of 
the help, and the “organization” generally, when a small concern 
with hand-made product or machine-made product grows into a 
large concern. As long as the shop remains small, a crude system 
of command suffices. Most of the orders are given orally and exe- 
cuted by rule-of-thumb as to sequence and quantities. But what 
is chiefly before us now is the matter of organization, delegation of 
duties, placing of responsibility, the seeing to it that responsibility 
and authority coincide—the whole subject of control of men. 

In most old-fashioned shops, large and small, the supreme gov- 
ernment does not obey its own laws. An order, perchance reduced 
to writing, defining functions and responsibilities so that friction 
may be avoided and team play secured, is hardly issued before it 
is disregarded by the boss himself. The only way such a system 
works (and it does work in a small shop) is that despotism is 
tempered by disobedience all along the line. Much of what the 
“old man” orders is treated by his subordinates “with a wise and 
salutary neglect.” They know the old man and they know the 
relative importance of things—what must be done and what need 
not be done. Contrariwise, the old man knows his men, and, as 
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competitive conditions (as long as it stays in beaten paths) with- 
out being shipshape, too. It may even do very well and make 
money in spite of wretched shop management (if no worse than 
its competitors) by reason of good judgment and skill displayed 
in buying and selling. 

And now to conclude. There is a possibility of invention, of an 
advance of the arts, in the art of management itself. Without going 
into this subject at length, it is sufficient to say with emphasis 
that such an invention has been made, and its adoption is spread- 
ing in the industrial world. Many a small hand-made product 
business can now successfully expand into a large business because, 
by employing this managerial invention, it can with less expense 
do the things necessary for successful expansion. ‘These new man- 
agerial devices are found mostly in large industrial establishments, 
not because they alone need them or need them most (as the lay- 
man erroneously supposes), but partly because (as already stated) 
the large machine-using establishments are in a better position to 


afford the expense, and partly because the new, big things natu- 
rally come in big places first. And now that this movement in 
industry, which we may call planning-room methods or military 
“general staff’ methods,” is well under way, it draws other improv 

ments to itself; it uncovers further possibilities of advance, not- 
ably on the side of industrial humanitarianism as contrasted with 
mere industrial engineering. 

But in the application of these new deliberative, quasi-scientific, 
planning-room or “staff” methods (unique in industry because the 
prevailing spirit of industry is impatient, driving, non-delibera- 
tive) the entrepreneur who uses them and must pay for them, and 
never if he knows it spend five dollars to save four, is confronted 
by a new form of resistance and the possibility of diminishing re- 
turns. It is possible for such things, of course, to be greatly over- 
done, and, on the other hand, it is equally possible for them to be 
disastrously underdone. This last happens especially when the 

2 In every well-managed army the members of the general staff return for 
a term of service each five years or so to their regiments. The principle im- 
plied here should be kept in mind in the shop. A department in any factory 
charged with improvement of methods will always fail if it merely sets stand- 
ards for other people. A true planning room sews up directly with the work 
itself throughout the plant; it has duties as well as responsibilities directly 
connected with production. It grows, changes its views, and is duly sympa- 
thetic, for it, too, is a “toad that knows where every tooth point of the 
harrow goes.” 
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the other hand, if the owner of the business does not hold down 
the management expert, frequently he will put in a top-heavy 
“system”; he will let his professional zeal run away with him. In 
gi — ral, mere “system building,” done imitatively, is the evil to 
he avoided. Here, as everywhere else, the entrepreneur still has 
his own peculiar function which can never be delegated. Here, as 
elsewhere, he must size up the whole situation as to men and 
measures, things desirable and things possible, things that should 
be done now and things that must wait. He must recognize the 
limitations of the improvement of the art of management within 
his establishment. He must support the expert to put things 
through against much opposition, and he must find the way of 
overcoming that opposition without disheartening valued men long 
in his employ; or, if need be, he must decide what subordinates, 
unable to adapt themselves to a new order of things, he must let 
go. Here, as elsewhere, he has to make all the ultimate decisions 
as to what will pay and what will not pay. He has to determine 
aright—he himself and no one else—under penalty of diminishing 
returns and failure if he does not so determine, what to do and 
where to stop. 
Cuarvtes W. Mixter. 
Clark College. 
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1. There is the shop which chooses to employ none but union 
members because the employer believes that the union can supply 
him with more efficient workmen than he can secure in any other 
manner. 

2. Then there is the shop which employs none but union mem- 
bers because the employer fears to incur the enmity of the labor 
organization to which his workmen belong. 

In both of these cases the employer sooner or later establishes or 
accepts a definite policy of employing only union members and 
incorporates this policy into an agreement with the union. 

3. Other employers, while agreeing with the union upon the 
terms of the labor contract, refuse to concede the exclusive em- 
ployment of union members. Such employers may concede a defi- 
nite percentage, may show a preference for union men when other 
considerations are approximately equal (which may result in a 
shop with 100 per cent union membership), or may exercise a 
preference for non-union men though employing them at union 
terms. 

1. Some employers, through necessity, deal with their work- 
men only as individuals. This may be either because the work- 
men have no union or, if they have, because it is weak and un- 
representative of employees in that class of work. 

5. Still others, through choice, insist upon dealing with work- 
men only as individuals, yet do not refuse absolutely to hire union 
members. Employers in this group are not indifferent to unionism 
but rather pursue a watchful policy, using means to weaken 
its union when the membership in the shop becomes threatening 
and ignoring the organization entirely when its representation in 
the shop is too small to cause concern. 

6. Then there are employers who not only refuse to deal with 
unions but who will not knowingly employ workmen who are union 
members. They will even dismiss employees immediately upon 
learning that they are members of a labor organization. 

7. Finally, the unions themselves occasionally introduce fur- 
ther complications by refusing to permit their members to work 
in shops on strike or in shops declared unfair for any other reason. 

Even such a classification does not exhaust the possibilities for 
confusion in the popular discussions of open shop versus closed 
shop. For while it is popularly assumed that all unions pursue 
the same policy with respect to the degree of control they exercise 
over the supply of men in their trades, such is not the case. Some 
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closed shop.” ‘*When confronted by persons who persist in speak- 
ing, in private and public, of the ‘closed shop,’ the trade unionists 
recognize by that sign that they are dealing with an enemy, em- 
ploying the verbal ammunition of an enemy, distorting facts as 
an enemy, and without having the manliness and candor of a 
courageous enemy.” Open shops, according to trade unionists, 
“are in fact closed shops against union men and women.’ Or 
again, “In reality the open shop means only the open door through 
which the union man goes out and the non-union man comes in to 
take his place.” 

For the most part economic writers have adopted the employ- 
ers’ definitions of open and closed shop, without stopping to in- 
quire whether or not there may be situations not covered by these 
Others, looking a little farther into industrial rela- 
tions, nevertheless use the one term, open shop, to describe any 


two terms.’ 


one of the following conditions: (1) A shop in which “union 
men or non-union men are hired indifferently”; (2) a shop “en- 
tirely filled with union men”; (3) a shop “open only to non-union 
men.’ No account is taken of the shops which could properly be 
classified under neither open shop as here defined nor the employ- 
ers’ definition of closed shop. 

Other writers, more careful of their terminology, accept the em- 
ployer’s definition of open shop but give a new name to the condi- 
tion described by the trade unionists as an open shop in practice.* 
In a few instances attempts at a more exact classification have 
been made by economic writers. Professor Commons has made 
one such classification which meets some of the objections stated 
above. He says: 


3 Samuel Gompers, in American Federationist, vol. 18, p. 118. 

4W. E. Bryan, in American Federationist, vol. 19, p. 321. 

5 Clarence Darrow, quoted in Current Literature, vol. 51, p. 654. 

6 For example, Professor Taussig, after discussing the closed shop says, 
“The alternative is the open shop in which the employers deal with their 
laborers individually, or at least deal with them irrespective of their being 
members of the union.” Principles of Economics, vol. II, p. 269. Most 
writers of economic texts follow Taussig in this classification. 

7C. W. Eliot, Future of Trade Unionism and Capitalism, pp. 62-63. 

8F, T. Carlton, History and Problems of Organized Labor, p. 122, defines 
open shop as follows: “An open shop is one in which union and non-union 
men work, or may work, side by side. No discrimination is practiced against 
union or non-union men.” Professor Carlton then divides other shops into 
anti-union shops closed to union men, closed shops with open unions, and 
closed shops with closed unions. 
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there is a very great difference between the “open shop” which re- 
fuses to recognize the union and the one which, while hiring non- 
union men as well as union men, gives the union a voice in the de- 
termination of the conditions under which its members work. 

Furthermore, we are accustomed to think of the open shop as 
the typically American, man-to-man method of agreement upon 
the terms of the labor contract. We picture the individual em- 
ployer discussing with the individual workman the job in question, 
each trying to drive a good bargain in typical American fashion. 
But open shop, so-called, is often established, not by the action 
of an individual employer, but by the decision of an employers’ 
association, some of whose members may even be enjoined by 
court action from exercising their individual wills in determining 
relations with their employees, without suffering severe indemni- 
ties to the association. 

Frequently, the employers’ association supplies individual con- 
tracts to its members with instructions not to hire any workmen 
who refuse to sign them. <A typical contract of this nature reads 
as follows: 


I, the undersigned, in consideration of the signing of a protection 
agreement . . . do hereby agree as part of the consideration thereof: 

I shall not directly or indirectly counsel, advise, participate or aid 
in the declaration of any strike against the business of any present or 
future member of said Association, nor in the establishment or con- 
tinuance thereof, nor in any measure, financial or otherwise, designed 
to make it effective. . . 


A part of such individual contract or a supplementary con- 
tract may even go farther in limiting the activity of the individual 
worker. In the case cited above one form of contract, supplied to 
the employers by the association with instructions to require 
every employee to sign it, read in part as follows: “You rep- 
resent to us that you are not a union man and agree not to 
hereafter join any union without our written consent.”™* 

Very often too the practice of open-shop employers’ associa- 
tions in maintaining permanent employment bureaus or agencies 
creates an effective bar to the active union man. In speaking of 
the requirements of an applicant seeking employment through 
such a bureau one writer who is in sympathy with the method says: 


11H. E. Hoagland, Collective Bargaining in the Lithographic Industry, pp. 
95-96. 


12 Ibid., p. 96. 
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union workman, and all others, collectively called open shops.’® 
At the time the terms were first used they may have been not far 
from accurate in their description of existing conditions. But 
certainly since that time the methods used by some of the so-called 


open-shop employers’ associations have made necessary a new 


classification of terms to fit present conditions. The federal Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations has recognized this need and it is 
interesting to note that the one resolution which the commission 
adopted by unanimous vote read as follows: 


Whereas the commission finds that the terms “open shop” and 
“closed shop” have each a double meaning, and should never be used 
without telling which meaning is intended, the double meaning con- 
sisting in that they may mean either union or non-union: Therefore, 
for the purposes of this report, be it 

Resolved, That the Commission on Industrial Relations will not use 
the terms “open shop” and “closed shop,’ but in lieu thereof will use 
“union shop” and “‘non-union shop.” 

The union shop is a shop where the wages, the hours of labor, and 
the general conditions of employment are fixed by a joint agreement 
between the employer and the trade union. 

The non-union shop is one where no joint agreement exists, and 
where the wages, the hours of labor, and the general conditions of 
employment are fixed by the employer without coéperation with any 
trade union.** 


This distinction is essentially that made by trade unionists 
themselves. In a recent editorial in the American Federationist 
Mr. Gompers outlines the case as follows: 


When an employer forms a treaty with the union, formal or tacit, 
his shop is union, even if the union consents for the time being not 
to disturb any non-union men among the employees. If the employer 
will not treat with the union or pay the union scale, his shop is non- 
union though among its employees may be union members. The de- 
ciding point as to whether a force of employees is union or non-union 
is the employer's actual recognition of union regulations.** 


Are not the terms union shop and non-union shop more accu- 
rately descriptive than the terms open shop and closed shop? It 
is not the presence of union members in a shop that is important 


16The open-shop movement has attained such proportions that open-shop 
schools and open-shop employment bureaus are very common. Open-shop 
literature is voluminous in amount. We even hear of Los Angeles and Wash- 
ington as model open-shop cities. 

17 Final Report, p. 265. 

18 American Federationist, vol. 17, p. 885. 
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broken when opportunity offers. ‘The temporary locus of the bal- 
ance of advantage determines whether or not closed union shop 
shall operate. In many instances prosperous times bring closed- 
union-shop agreements. In succeeding dull periods the aggressive 
union members are dismissed and the remainder give up their 
affiliation in return for the retention of their jobs. 

In passing judgment upon the closed union shop we should dis- 
tinguish carefully between the closed union shop maintained by 
the open union and that maintained by the closed union. Ob- 
taining membership in an open union is analogous to securing 
citizenship papers in a democracy. In both no groups are ex- 
cluded except those whose members cannot attain the standards 
set for the entire organization. In each case individuals are ex- 
cluded whose past conduct has been inimical to the welfare of the 
group. And in both the democracy and the open union qualified 
applicants for membership are admitted as soon as they satisfy 
the minimum requirements of admission. ‘The closed union shop 
maintained by the open union has many supporters among econ- 
omists and other members of the so-called third party to industrial 
disputes.”° 

Closed union shop maintained by a closed union, on the other 
hand, is wholly indefensible from the standpoint of social judg- 
ment. It operates for the benefit of the few and those few not 
always the most competent or the most deserving. Trade union- 
ists themselves recognize the indefensibility of such a situation 
and for the most part deny the existence of the closed union. It 
is undoubtedly true that the practice of patrimony to keep down 
the numbers in a trade and the maintenance of prohibitive initia- 
tion fees or other artificial restrictions upon the entrance of com- 
petent workmen into a given industry are losing ground among 
union leaders themselves. 

Likewise the closed non-union shop is equally indefensible unless 
we insist upon a very narrow interpretation of the sacredness of 
private property and the right of its owner to do with it as he 
wills, The spy systems used by some employers not only drive 
out of employment the trouble making agitator, but they keep all 

20 Professor Seligman, for example, after expressing himself as favorable 
to trade unions, says that unless the condition described here as closed union 
shop is maintained, the union itself will often cease to exist. Principles of Eco- 
nomics, p. 441, Professor Fetter, on the other hand, opposes closed union 
shop in any case and relies upon public sympathy to secure for labor higher 
wages when necessary. Principles of Economics, p. 250. 
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H. E. Hoacuanp. 
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RELATIONS BE’'TWEEN LABOR AND CAPITAL 
AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Among domestic problems of after-the-war reconstruction those 
relating to labor are by far the most difficult and important. Mil- 
lions of men from the Army and Navy must then be absorbed in 
peaceful pursuits and large numbers now engaged in war work 
must find other occupation. Money wages have advanced sharply ; 
a subsequent general decline, though accompanied and in part oc- 
casioned by falling prices, will encounter strong opposition, 

In meeting these conditions it will be of immense advantage if 
good will and readiness to coéperate mark the relations between 
labor and capital. Unhappily war industrial conditions seem to 
be fostering the growth of distrust and antagonism, which, though 
now held in check, may cause serious trouble after the return of 
peace. \On account of the abnormally intense demand for labor, 
wage-earners have been able to secure many concessions from em- 
ployers regarding hours and other conditions, There are signifi- 
cant indications that some employers are not indisposed to take 
their innings at the first favorable opportunity. For the com- 
munity as a whole and from the point of view of the enlightened 
self interest of employers as well, the adoption of such a course 
will surely be most regrettable; it will be certain to occasion wide- 
spread social unrest and to react most unfavorably upon the effi- 
ciency of labor. 

Labor problems of the period of reconstruction would seem to 
be of two inter-related but fairly distinct kinds: (a) employment 
and wage adjustments involved in the return of industry to a 
normal peace basis, and (b) the relations between labor and capi- 
tal, i.e., the entire field of employment conditions. This paper is 
not concerned with the detailed consideration of the former group 
of problems. The degree of difficulty experienced by soldiers and 
war workers in securing employment in the various peace indus- 
tries, and the extent of the fall in the general level of money 
wages will be determined largely by the character of the after-the- 
war demand for different commodities, the degree of business ac- 
tivity, and the monetary and credit situation. A period marked 
by widespread unemployment and by a decided fall in money 
wages would be unfavorable for the development of improved re- 
lations between labor and capital. But the situation as regards 
these matters is only one of the many factors and influences which 
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That there is room for great improvement in relations between 
labor and capital will not be questioned. Whether the period of 
reconstruction will be marked by such improvement is by no means 
certain. but there are reasons for the belief that some of the ob- 
stacles to improved relations can be more readily overcome then 
than in normal times. 

The war experience has weakened the hold of accustomed modes 
of thought and feeling. ‘There is unusual readiness to consider 
ways of doing things quite unlike those which have been conse 
crated by experience. In a rapidly increasing number of factories 
employment management departments are being established—a 
development which is significant of a growing recognition of the 
need of better methods of securing and retaining workmen. By 
far the most potent influence which may be expected to contribute 
to an improvement in industrial relations, however, would seem to 
be the clear recognition by employers that present methods of 
factory management do not secure a high degree of labor effi 
ciency. During the war there have been instances of declining ef- 
ficiency but in striking instances this tendency has been counter- 
acted, and often much more than counteracted, by the force of the 
patriotic spirit animating the overwhelming majority of wage- 
earners. In fact, the marvelous increase in the output of certain 
factories under the stimulating influence of war needs has made 
more clear to employers than ever before that wage-earners under 
the conditions prevailing in times of peace feel little or no interest 
in a high degree of productivity in industry. 

During the last few years a number of practices and principles 
in factory management have been recognized and very generally 
adopted. Cost accounting, the planning and routine of work, are 
familiar examples. The results of this development have been im 
portant, but an even greater advance will be made if arrangements 
can be worked out and adopted which will make an enlarged out- 
put positively and obviously of advantage to employees. To bring 
this about a radical change in the attitude of employers toward 
the labor factor in production is required. Determination of the 
most feasible and effective arrangements for attaining the end in 
view is a secondary matter. It must be preceded by recognition 
that the maintenance of an interest in output among workmen is 
the most fundamental and important single principle of factory 
management. 


Many and apparently an increasing number of wage-earners are 
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duce efficiency, because it is too vague and diffused an advantage. 
It is not directly and immediately in proportion to the increment 
in output which may be made as a result of greater and more in- 
telligent effort. The workman is not satisfied, and it may be add- 


ed that no class in the community has ever been satishied with re- 


mote advantages as consumers in return for specific efforts. 

The ultimate advantage to wage-carners as consumers is not 
merely too remote to be a spur to efficiency. Frequently a greater 
output is the result of, or involves, changes and readjustments 
which are positively painful and disadvantageous to the workman 
directly concerned. The introduction of a new machine may de- 
stroy the value of acquired skill. Upon the workman falls the 
burden of a risk analogous to that of obsolescence, for which, in 
the case of plant and equipment, capital secures compensation by 
making it one of the costs of doing business. Unemployment 
and other forms of insurance, which, as we have seen, may weaken 
one efficiency motive, may also at the same time remove an ob- 
stacle to efficiency of even greater importance. Variations from 
the standard length of the working day can be made in such a 
way as to be helpful. <A steeply graduated scale of rates for over- 
time would do something to check the feverish, badly directed busi- 
ness activity which always precedes a crisis and subsequent period 
of depression. 

But very much more than the removal of obstacles is required 
to secure a high degree of labor efficiency. There must be posi- 
tive incentives. ‘To be effective these incentives must be closely re- 
lated to the work performed. They must be found within the 
field of activity of each business organization and throughout 
each industry. Interest in the work itself is essential for efficiency 
in certain kinds of work and much to be desired in all. But the 
minute division of labor whether with or without machinery ordi- 
narily works against this interest. On the other hand, it makes 
possible so enormous an increase in production that it is certain 
to be applied more and more gencrally throughout the field of in- 
dustry. Where the handling of a machine requires physical and 
mental alertness and effort, in other words, is of an energizing 
character, it is possible by the use of individual progress records 
to develop an interest in subdivided machine work among employ- 
ees.' There are also great possibilities of the elimination of much 


1“The Creative Workman,” by R. B. Wolf, an instructive paper presented 
at the 1918 meeting of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry. 
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earners. Taylor himself perceived this possibility and insisted 
that a square deal with labor was essential if his system was to se- 
cure widespread adoption. But Taylor did not make this aspect 
of scientific management the central point of departure; he relied 
entirely upon the good sense of employers to safeguard the inter- 
ests of the men. Consequently it was not made certain at the out 
set, and is not now certain, that the worker under scientific man- 
agement is sure to receive a reasonable share of the gains resulting 
from the adoption of the system. A method of production which 
has perhaps very great possibilities now encounters such wide 
spread distrust among workmen that it cannot be fairly tested 
and developed under favorable conditions in any considerable 
number of factories. 

The general acceptance by employers of the fundamental im- 
portance of the development of an interest in output among em 
ployees as a working principle in factory management is the in- 
dispensable first step if a general increase in efficiency is to be 
made. In the course of time the manifestation of this attitude in 
practice would do much to establish confidence among employees. 
But much more than this will be necessary. Uncertainty regard- 
ing the motives and intentions of employers is not easily removed. 
In these circumstances it is reasonable to anticipate that an in- 
terest in output can be most readily established among well or- 
ganized wage-earners in possession of strong bargaining power. 
To assert that the presence of strong trade unions might facili- 
tate the adoption of efficiency measures and render them more 
effective will seem a hard doctrine to many employers. This view 
of the matter is not, however, based altogether on theoretical con- 
siderations. One of the most efficient industries in the world, es- 
pecially on the labor side, the Lancashire Cotton industry, is 
strongly and completely organized. Trade union officials repre- 
senting the operatives treat on an equal footing with representa- 
tives of the employers regarding wages, hours, and all other mat 
ters of mutual concern. Significantly enough this is the only 
great English industry which looks forward with confidence to the 
years immediately following the war. 

In occupations in which there are now trade unions, policies de- 
signed to enhance efficiency should be introduced in coéperation 
with the unions. When it becomes clear that all intentions of 
smashing the unions have been given up, the way to negotiations 
will be open. In this connection it cannot be too strongly empha- 
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will give the worker an interest in his work and in the enterprise 
hy which he is employed. In organized industries supplementing 
trade agreements, and in unorganized industries for a wider range 
of objects, management sharing seems to be the most promising 
means of establishing conditions under which such interest will bi 
developed. How far it might prove advisable for employers to 
consent to limitations upon their control of industry with this 
object in view cannot of course be determined in advance. In 
general these limitations would seem to include a voice in the de 
termination of many internal shop matters as well as definite 
agreement as to the duration of and the considerations warranting 
changes in rates of wages. 

Upon the possibilities of management sharing a passage from 
a recent work on profit sharing by a number of employers is most 
significant 


How far the formation of groups and advisory committees for par- 


ticipation in management can be extended to the wage earning group 
is one of the most interesting problems of modern industry. 
Many concerns have already some committees in operation among the 
rank and file. Safety committees are being urged by compensation 
insurance companies, fire prevention committees are not uncommon, 
and those for the management of sick benefits or organized recreation 
are widely accepted in principle. Is it not probable that committees 
of workers can be formed equally well to deal with other aspects of 
the business which affect them directly, and on which they are com- 
petent to advise, as for example, savings, suggestions, hiring and fir 
ing, health pensions, grievances—and even wages? Obviously such 
organizations, if they could be made to function wisely, would greatly 
increase the codperative spirit, either with or without the use of profit 
sharing. Considering the vast fund of inside knowledge of condi 
tions which the employer of a large establishment so rarely has any 
access to, the elusive but highly important “workers’ point of view,” 
and, not least, the great possibilities in the field of educating workers 
in coérdination of effort, the significance of the problem of participa 
tion in management by the wage earners becomes apparent. It is not 
unlikely that the near future will see promising experiments in this 
field. 

It would be too much to expect that under abnormal war in- 
dustrial conditions committees of this nature in all cases will prove 
satisfactory to employers or to employees. To abandon them on 
this account at the close of the war would, however, be most un 
fortunate. Management sharing is susceptible of indefinite modi- 


2 Profit Sharing, by A. W. Burritt, H. S. Dennison, H. P. Kendall (em- 
ployers), E. F. Gay, and R. E. Heilman, pp. 156-7. 
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improvement. A distinct advance in leisure and in material com- 
fort requires a positive increase in the productivity of industry. 

Whether it would be advisable to establish a labor commission 
nmediately is perhaps doubtful. Nothing should be done which 
would interfere with the conduct of the war. Quite apart from 
this consideration it 1s probable that the effectiveness of a com- 
mission would be served if its organization were preceded by the 
issembling of data which would be needed under its terms of ref 
erence. ‘The composition of the membership of such a commission 
is obviously of vital importance. It should certainly include rep 
resentatives of organized labor and one or more progressive em- 
ployers. It should also probably include representatives of em- 
ployers in industries in which there is little or no unionization at 
present. It is difficult to give unorganized labor adequate rep- 
resentation. Its interests can perhaps be fairly represented by 

embers representing the general public interest who have no di- 
rect interest in industrial matters. 

It is, of course, quite possible that in the War Labor Policies 
Board and other agencies of the Department of Labor adequate 
ind effective machinery is already available. In handling the 
war labor situation these agencies are exerting a profound influ- 
ence upon industrial relations. If at the close of the war they 
are regarded with confidence by both employers and employees a 
separate commission will presumably not be needed. If, however, 
they are regarded with distrust by any considerable number in 
either group the establishment of a commission would seem to be 
idvisable. 


O. M. W. Spracure. 
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The expedients and conventions of contemporary reorganiza- 
tion practice have grown up in direct response to the needs of a 
rapidly building railway system, not always balanced and not al- 
ways financially sound in its parts. Moreover, like the railway net 
itself, the present practices concerning financial reorganization 
pertain to the period of construction and development, the period 
of the gradual dawn upon our intelligence of the importance of 
railway transportation, with the accompanying pangs of our po- 
litical and social consciousness to adjust themselves to the rapidly 
changing economic organization that this importance demanded. 
It has been essentially an American problem, Our financiers have 
had no historical or transatlantic precedents to guide them. Not- 
withstanding this, the development of the theory and practice of 
railroad reorganization is one of the most original and noteworthy 
achievements of American business genius.’ 

This present article is concerned with the general problem of 
railroad reorganization and its historical aspects. The second 
will give an outline of reorganization procedure as now worked 
out by the courts and reorganization committees. The third arti- 
cle will discuss reorganization plans and the ends achieved in cur 
rent reorganization practice. 

The primary source of material covering railroad reorganiza- 
tion is confined to the circulars, reports, and plans published by 
the various committees preceding and during the actual reorgani- 
zations. ‘These are not ordinarily accessible in themselves, but 
comprehensive summaries are printed in the Commercial and Fi- 
nancial Chronicle. ‘The secondary sources are surprisingly 
meager, considering the importance of the subject. There is but 
one comprehensive study* and five or six short periodical articles.* 
Most of these, however, were written before the last group of 
railway reorganizations established a kind of definitive form for 
contemporary reorganization policy. 

1 It was well said, more than fifteen years ago, that “The reorganization of 
American railways is a more noteworthy achievement than the payment of 
the French indemnity or the refunding of the United States debt. It is note- 
worthy not merely in the amount of securities involved, but on account of the 
excellence of the principles which have guided its managers in their action.” 
E. S. Meade, The Reorganization of Railroads, Annals Am. Acad, Pol. & Soc. 
Sei, vol. 17 (1901), p. 242, . 

2S. Daggett, Railroad Reorganization, Harvard Economic Studies, vol. IV. 

8’ Comprehensive bibliography of essays and periodical articles pertaining 
to railroad failures, receiverships, and reorganizations is given in Cleveland 
and Powell, Railroad Finance (1912), pp. 364-7, 369. 
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1890 were t or threatened insolvency, 
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principal of a use of failure), interest 
funded debt, a terials and labor. The in 
mediate caust t in the vast majority of 
the earlier ca eet maturing interest on 
the funded del , of late, has been more fr 
quently the a neet current expenditures 
for materials weakened credit was only t! 
outward sign power, and this, in its turn, 
merely the ev ind fundamental weakness. 

The funda primal cause of the vast ma 
jority of rail the first crop following th 
panic of 18357, n. In the earlier days of 
railroad build) nto well developed territory 
without measu struction; during the third 
quarter of tl tension into te rritory insuth 
ciently develo} ntain a railroad.’ Subs 
quently, failu over-building of branch 
line reeaers 1n ,? new traffic. Of late years 
railroads hav ness incident to mere size, 
such as coml on of financially and eco 
nomically weal bsorption of one system by 
another, of on y another group, or even (as 
has been tru irkation of the railroad in 
other remotely With the over-expansion, 
the business as lily declining rate of return 
on the averags It became thinner, through a 
rather rigid ap id industry of a kind of di 
minishing retw tment. As large amounts of 
money are req over-expansion of a rail : 
road, in whic! s, has been accompanied, in 
evitably, by an debt, both relatively to the 
total invested vy per mile of railroad. Two 
tendencies, tl same time, a decrease in 
earnings and ar n the funded debt. Ulti 
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ly, when the interest charges exceeded the earnings, the com 

pany ‘failed. But this failure was invariably postponed by the 
ration of palliatives; first the charges for maintenance were 
o the marrow and a large floating debt was piled up. 

In view of these generalizations, surprisingly free from excep- 
considering the variety of origin, location, and administra- 
our railroads, it is possible to observe that every railroad 
rganization must penetrate beneath the tangle of proximate 

ses and cither lop off the parasitic wastes resulting from over- 

nsion or else so remould the financial plan of the railroad that 
interest charges shall be less, not greater, than the net earn 
ngs. Sometimes a reduction in mileage is effected as a part of the 

1 of reorganization; but as the railroad management invariably 

ribes the failure to superficial rather than ultimate causes the 

er alternative, that of recasting the financial plan so that the 

d interest charges may lie well within the earnings, is the un- 

lying motive of every reorganization. About this, every other 

iture of the reorganization turns. It is felt by all concerned 
failure was due to maladjustments resulting from rapid ex- 
nsion, and not to the expansion itself. If, therefore, the road 
permitted relief from its overpowering burden of fixed charges, 
t will recover its poise. Railway pioneers in earlier days, and 
railway expansionists in the last epoch, have been constitutionally 
optimists; they prescribed merc'y a rest for their patient, not 
surgery. The history of railroad reorganization practice, as we 
ull see presently, has been the history of a gradual realization 
hat the rest, to be permanently curative, must be accompanied 
by surgery. 

Reduction in fixed charges was, therefore, the primary purpose 
of every railroad reorganization, but it was not the only purpose. 
It has been stated already that a railroad on the verge of bank- 
ruptey can postpone the acknowledgment of its failure by two 
neans—a reduction in the expenses necessary to maintain the 
physical integrity of the road, and an increase in the amount of 
its floating debt. Both means are usually resorted to. Conse- 
quently, when failure is finally admitted through the appointment 
of a receiver, the court finds the road very much out of repair 
because of insufficient maintenance expenditures and heavily bur 
dened by an incubus of floating debt. Formerly the rehabilitation 
of the road and the liquidation of the floating debt were allowed 
to wait until the period of reorganization, but of recent years 
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times, and because of the greater number of decrepit 


uls requiring help, these periods have witnessed the mos! 


. unental and conspicuous changes in reorganization practice 
‘J | first period comprises all the attempts to rehabilitate th 
Ol ier, distinctly local railroads. It extends down to the railway 


res following the panic of 1857. Railroads were not reo 

| in anything like the modern sense; they were merely “set 
voing again’; there was no settled and established policy; th 
ire of each road being treated as an essentially local and indi 
problem. The second period extends from 1860 to the 
ding the railroad panic of 1884. It is characterized 
il relatively large reorganizations; indeed it may be said 

be separated from the earlier period by the fact that in 1861 
1SG2 two of the largest railroad systems had to be reorganized 

! than m«¢ rely local terms.” A more closely defined policy 

ce ry Railroad reorganization, during this period, 
tatistical tables by J. P. Meany (Poors Manual of Railroad 


Annual Number, pp. Ixii and exiil), giving statistics from ISS84 to 


H. H. Swain (Leon. Aspects, etc., p. 68), giving statistics fro 
1897 Che two compilations are by no means identical, but the di 
r es, in terms of the percentage of the country’s railroad mileage, ‘ 
el mall Summaries, also, from time to tim n the railway journa 
fge Gazette, vol. LIT, p. 945 and vol. LVI, p. 4) Crowell gives 
immaries for the period surrounding the panic of 1873 (Yale Revie 
p. 319) but does not give sources of his figures \ 
tis given also in the Commercial and Financial Chronicle the time 
Hi, p. vor 22, 1 Manv rough estimate ‘ rept int 
e without a statement of their origin Ripley ha made a short ima 
railroad failures, drawing his figures largely from the computations o 
S ind has prepared an extremely enlightening diagram (W. Z. Ripley, 
Rai ! vol. Il, p. 374 and following) 
Some railway systems have been prolific in failure Thus, omitting smaller 
of local significance, seve railway systems of national significance have 
iled and been reorganized three times: the Erie (1IS61, IS78, 1895): th 
Philadelphia and Reading (1883, 1888, 1896): the old New England Railroad 
I871, 1885, 1895); ‘Toledo, St. Louis and Western (1886, 1899, and now 
i918 awaiting treatment); Wabash (1IS77, 1888, 1915); St. Louis nd Sa 
hran » (1876, 1896, 1916); Missouri, Kansa nd Texas IS76, 189], 


win 1918 awaiting treatment) 

likewise some m inagements are conspicu mushy prolific n failure Of 
ious component parts of George Gould’s prospective transconiinental rai 
ay system all have failed at least once since the blight of Gould management! 
uched them. Those, like the Wabash and Iron Mountain roads, which hav 

een under this management longest have failed the greater number of time 
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financial structure,’ and mortgage bonds having the theoretical] 
+ of foreclosure were not issued until the late forties. 


When the building of the partially completed road came to 


il for lack of funds, then the promoter, the local mer 
nts and squires, the towns and counties, or other equ lly r¢ 
stricted groups, merely bought more stocks and debenture bonds 
n order to complete the line. Such financial adjustments, even 
following the panic of 1837 and the depression extending 

til 1846, were in no sense reorganizations of financial struc 
ture. ‘They were integral parts of the practical working-out of 
ralw Ly promotion, episodes in the stupendous and all absorbing 


of substituting steam rail transportation for older and 


der means. 
But with the railway failures consequent upon the panic of 
1857, a new problem arose. Fully built railroads failed for other 


reasons than mere unfinished construction. Several of these fail 


res stand out clearly as analogous to the more recent failures of 


iy systems from the point of view of their size and the eco 


nomic development of rail transportation. We can therefore 
As late as 1855, after over 17,000 miles of line had been built, the gro 
ded debt amounted to slightly less than $300,000,000, whereas the share 


tal amounted to $425,000,000 On this capitalization the railroads were 

hen operating on a 50 per cent ratio, and the net earnings for the vear 1855 

nted to over $40,000,000. This was over 12, per cent on the funded 

In New England and the southern states, where were located approxi 

tely half the mileage—consisting of small locally owned railroads—the net 
earnings were over $13,000,000, whereas the funded debt was only $72,000,000 

earnings of nearly 20 per cent. From this it is apparent that, once built, the 

tilroads were able to meet their fixed charges, so that the later problem of 
reorganization, as the problem of reducing fixed charges, was not then para 

mount 

The earliest record I can find of a railroad mortgage bond, in the mod 

ern sense, was that of the Madison and Indianapolis Railroad in 1848. His 

rically the first idea of a railroad mortgage was the New York statute of 
i834 enabling the old Mohawk and Hudson Railroad Company (New York’ 


railway chartered in 1826) to issue a mortgage of $250,000 to carry on 
construction. In 1846 the Baltimore and Ohio issued bonds with a lien on the 
physical property, and in 1847 the original New York and Erie Railroad its 
old first mortgage bonds. (These are still outstanding, having been extended 


to 1947.) But these are not analogous to the modern form, being merely 


mortgages to specifically secure state loans, and were without covenants 
At the time of the panic of 1857, mortgage bonds were practically absent 
from the financial plans of New England and southern railroads. They were 
comparatively rare among the roads of the middl- states, and the exception, 
rather than the rule, among the roads then built in the western states 
The Marietta and Cincinnati, 180 miles, failed in 1858 and reorganized ir 
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lefaulted on the interest on all its other bonds, even the interest 


on the old underlying first mortgage bonds. And capping all 
these difficulties, the road was earning actually less than its mere 
operating expenses. The president of the road made a hurried 
trip to England in the hope of inducing the British security hold- 
ers to come to the rescue, but the effort was futile. Finally, in 
its last extremity, receivers were appointed in August, 1859. 

At the time of its failure, the affairs of no great railroad sys- 
tem, reorganized after 1893, were in such despicable condition as 
those of the old New York and Erie in 1859. It had a notorious 
celebrity—in financial districts and in the public press.“ One 
would presume, therefore, that the reorganization consummated 
under these disheartening conditions would be as drastic and com 


prehensive as the generally acknowledged reorganization policy 


of the period would countenance. Yet there was nothing either 


lrastie or comprehensive about the reorganization finally consum- 


mh ited in 1862. Th mortg LO" bondholders were requir d to m ke 


no sacrifices whatever, the small assessment of only 2 1., per cent 


levied on the stockholders being used to meet their overdue cou 
pons. The large floating debt was funded into preferred stock. 
On the whole, the position of the common stockholders was dis- 
tinctly stronger, in so far as the menace of a floating debt nearly 
as large as the common stock’” had been permanently funded into 
i type of security having merely a contingent licen on earnings. 
Although probably the most disheartening failure, all things con- 
sidered, of a prominent railroad, its reorganization is almost 
unique in the small amount of sacrifice demanded from any of the 
security holders. 

In 1875 the Erie Railway failed again, after the panic of 1873. 
Again it was one of the most severe and far-reaching failures of 
the time. And again the individual conditions surrounding the 
failure were almost as disheartening as those of 1859. Never- 
theless the reorganization of 1878 was consummated on the basis 
of funding into 7 per cent bonds overdue coupons on certain junior 
issues of bonds’® and making a small assessment on the stocks.** 

14 All the mortgage bonds, even the old first mortgage bonds of 1847, were 
quoted at merely nominal figures, and the stock was difficult to sell at two or 
three dollars a share. 

13 Prior to the reorganization the floating unsecured debt amounted to 
$8,500,000 and the common stock to $11,000,000. 

16 The funding of coupons into bonds of the same general tenor was a 
frequently used method of securing temporary relief from a 


of fixed charges, during the reorganizations of the middle and late seventies 
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which were built, in fully developed territory, for the single and 


ften avowed purpose of being bought out by stronger rivals, but 


which were too weak even to initiate the struggle, much less carry 


it to a successful issue.“’ But fully characteristic of the reorgani 


ition policy of the pr riod, as it showed itself in the reorganiza 
of a fully developed and completely articulated railway, w 

it of the Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific Railway,” the ant 

nt of the present Wabash Railroad. The road failed May, 

i884; it was the first of our great American railway systems to 

throw itself into the hands of receivers.“* The fundamental reason 

for this failure was over-extension of branch lines.** It embraced 


Ce | Railway, and the Houst I t and West Texas, both failure 
385 and reorganized, the former in 1888 and the latter in 1892 (both now 
rtant parts of the Southern Pacifie’s ‘Texas lines.) 

Iwo of these buccaneering enterprises did much to bring about and make 


he railroad panic ol Iss4 The old New York, West Shore and Bu 


\ built ilong the west bank of the Hud n River for no other pur 
e than to create a “nuisance value” to the Hudson River Railroad It 
1 in 1884, with only 475 miles of line but the enormous capitalization of 
$40,000,000 of stock and $70,000,000 of bonds It was reorganized the fol 
lowing year at great sacrifice to the security holders, very unusual for the 
d (The first mortgage bondholders were forced to accept 50 per cent 


new bonds). The New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railway was built in 
early eighties to parallel the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway 
led in 1885 and was reorganized in 1887 
Che history of this road is illuminating and typical of the growth of our 
American railway systems. It was formed in 1879 as the consolidation of the 
Id Wabash Railway and the St. Louis, Kansas City and Northern Railway 
ner, the old original Wabash Railway, was organized in 1877 out of 
the Toledo, Wabash and Western Railway. This latter represented a con- 
lidation, in 1865, of the Great Western Railroad, the Toledo and Wabash 
Railroad, the Quincey and Toledo and the Illinois and Southern Iowa Rail 
wat The Great Western was a descendant, after failures and reorganiza 
of the original Sangamon and Morgan Railroad which was begun 
the state of Illinois in 1838. 
rhe other unit of the Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific, the St. Louis, Kansas 


City and Northern Railway, was a reorganization of the North Missouri 


id, an enterprise chartered in 1857 to build a line from St. Lou 


1 the northern sections of Missouri to Coatsville on the Iowa line 
The significance of this cl isSsic CASE W ill be discus sed in det til in the e* 
nd of these articles on reorganization procedure 
* This was very clearly stated by the editors of the Commercial and Finan 


al Chronicle at the time. “The Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific extended it 


lines very widely in the years 1879 to 1882 by the acquisition of branch and 


connecting roads, and thereby assumed heavy liabilities Although the earn 
ings increased largely, the annual liabilities were still far in excess of the net 


earnings.” (46 Chron. Inv. Sup. 2, 139, March, 1888 
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oughly justifiable excuse of effecting a consolidation and coher 


ent structure of the Wabash lines, the reorganization managers 
forced, through separate foreclosures, the holders of upwards of 


of the old underlying first mortgage bonds, bearing an aver 


g 
of nearly 7 per cent interest.” to accept new 5 per cent bonds 


sued unde il blanket first mortgage. And the \ forced ul] thy 


> 


ders of the underlying second mortgage bonds, mostly bearing 


7 per cent, to accept new 5 per cent bonds issued under a blanket 
second mortgage. In brief, the great Wabash reorganization, 


landmark in the history of reorganization practice, not only 


ce lected an assessment on stockholders and junior bondholders 


nd made contingent on earnings the interest on two large issues 
junior bonds, but it also solidified into two senior blank ( 
gages, bearing a low interest rate, practically all the underlyin 
high interest bearing bonds——a permanent reduction of fixed 
cl irges. Of course, in actu il pe ree ntage s of tot il cl ire & th 


reduction of fixed interest was small and the treatment of the 


junior bondholders in giving them income bonds with a mort: 


en was not in any sense drastic. The point of importance is tl 
n this historically important reorganization of a orent railw Ly 
system in the late eighties there was some permanent as well as 
temporary reduction in fixed charges and a distinct, althoug 


oht, sacrifice Was required of all the old security hold nie 


ing even the senior underlying bondholders. 


[wo of these issues, the Toledo and Illinois first the 
Wabash and St. Louis first 7’s, had been outstanding since 1853 
These second mortgage 5 per cent bonds were further weakened by the 


fact that foreclosure suit could not be brought until 18 months after 4 


ault of interest. 
‘It should not be understood that even this leniency toward security 


holders, shown in the reorganization of the fully articulated Wabash system 


was exercised in the reorganization of the partly finished or “nuisance value” 
railroads mentioned in notes 20 and 21. On the contrary a very wholesom: 
scaling of fixed charges was gradually coming into the consciousness of rail 
road promoters, though it had not yet reached the understanding of operator 
of completed systems. In the reorganization of the incompleted Northern 
Pacific, following the panic of 1873, all the bonds were refunded in a pre 


ferred stock. The first mortgage bonds in the New York, West Shore and 


Buffalo reorganization were scaled down 50 per cent Many instances ex 
isted, then as now, in which the bondholders of unfinished or recently pro 
ioted railroads were asked to endure drastic sacrifice This in no wise 


ffects the strength of the generalization, presently to be developed, that the 


early reorganization policy for completed, going railroads involved litth 
rifice on the part of the security holders. On the other hand the general 


ney in the reorganization of completed, operating railroads is illustrated 
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est, into income bonds carrying 5 per cent. The second mort 
gage bondholders were not assessed, and the 5 per cent income 
bonds offered them were, considering the future as well as the 
present, quite as valuable as the bonds they surrendered. The 
stockholders were to be assessed and the proceeds used to pay part 
of the floating debt and the overdue unpaid coupons on the old 
bonds. As one W rite r obs« rves: “The notable part of the scheme 


was the anxious care of the bondholders to protect themselves. 


Subsequent realization of the seriousness of the failure made the 
({merican financial interests realize that the English bondholders’ 
plan was an ineffectual and selfish palliative. 

A new, broad reorganization policy was dawning upon the con 
sciousness of both bankers and investors, which required that a 
reorganization to be well done must be thoroughly done. And 
when the final Atchison plan of reorganization was adopted in 
1895, it expressed fully this awakening consciousness. The old 
+ per cent first mortgage bondholders, having a prior lien to the 
entire system, were forced to accept 75 per cent of the principal 
in new + per cent bonds—a cutting of both principal and interest 
by 25 per cent. ‘To make up for the loss, they were given 40 per 
cent in new + per cent income bonds. The second mortgage bond- 
holders were required to surrender their bonds for preferred stock, 
and to pay an assessment of + per cent.’ In other words, they 
were forced to accept the position of losing partners in the en 
terprise, not creditors.“ This change from the English bond- 
holders’ mild and superficial reorganization plan to that finally 
adopted by the American financiers, Was, in a very true sense, a 
crucial change in the historical evolution of our reorganization 
policy. The former was a makeshift palliative; the latter was a 
thorough, comprehensive financial readjustment. And the fact 


that the former was rejected and the latter accepted indicated 


that a mere palliative with a minimum of sacrifices and a tempo 


rary, not permanent, decrease in fixed charges was no longer re 


2 Daggett, Railroad Reorganization, p. 207 
'The statement of the reorganization committee, pointing out the necessity 
of the drastic sacrifices required of the second mortgage bondholders has 


been frequently quoted: “It was not thought that a greater assessment than 


$10 could be raised from the stock, and the remainder had to come from the 
junior bonds.” 

+ Details of the two Atchison reorganization plans are given in Daggett, 
Railroad Reorganization, py 45, 211: in which references will be found to the 


original source 
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provided drastic competition could be, for the moment, alleviated. 
\ rain, the courts showed every inclination to protect the bond 
older, should he object to any sacrifice of principal ox interest 
that a stockholder management might wish to impose upon him. 
By resorting to a variety of legal steps, the bondholders could 

- de, perhaps frustrate, the reorganization. Further, by no 

ans least important, there was the fact that a large proportion 
f the bonds of our American railroads were held in England and 
on the Continent.“° These foreign bondholders acted as a unit 
wainst any effort to emasculate their position. They could not 
be prevailed upon to relinquish any of their literal rights so long 
‘s any equity remained to the American stockholders; and thi 
\merican stockholders refused to relinquish their shadow of an 
equity because of their inherent confidence in the ultimate pros 
perity of the railroad industry.” 

These few historical cases and the generalizations one may draw 
from them refer to a period of railway finance long since past. 
Beginning with the crisis of 1893 the motives outlined above that 
controlled the previous reorganization practice ceased to domi 
nate reorganization managers. <A new era of financial history 
dawned, and with it a new policy toward railroad reorganization. 
No longer were there any scruples shown in the treatment of the 
bondholder. Foreed by the obvious plight in which the railroads 
of the country found themselves in the depression from 1893 to 
1897, people generally recognized that only through the most 
drastic cutting of fixed charges, accompanied by large investments 
of new money, could the bankrupt and impoverished roads be re 
habilitated. No longer did the reorganization plans show the dic 
tation of English bondholders who, by delaying their consent, 


could impede the reorganization; no longer did the courts aid the 


\fter a rapid survey of the railroad receiverships consequent on the panic 
of 1873, Crowell states: “One hundred and fifty millions, or 15 per cent of 
the American railway bonds in default at the end of this, the first great cris 
in this class of securities, were held in foreign countries, largely in Germany, 
llolland and England. This was about 40 per cent of the entire amount of 


foreign holdings of 


American railway securities.” Crowell, Yale Reriew 
vol. 7, p. 324. 

‘Crowell gives what might be considered another reason, namely, that 
“many of the mortgages could not be foreclosed at all, because the State had 
endorsed the bonds and had the right of foreclosure, which it did not exercise 
hecause it did not want the road or did not want to sacrifice the property 
by a forced sale in the midst of financial depression The State could not be 
sued on its endorsement.” (Jbid., p. 326.) 
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at their equable rights might be, to participate in the reorgani 
in provided an improved railroad service can be promised to 
public. Neither state nor federal laws have much to do with 


ermining the character of railroad reorganization, the courts 


lowing the parties most concerned to work out any plan that is 
expedient and approximately just, provided it is socially and 


economically sound, And the resulting compromise between thx 


+ 
strict 


rights of the bondholders, the welfare of the public, and the 
sted hopes of the stockholders, is based on expediency temper 
ed by justice, rather than justice tempered by expediency. It 
. carried through under the sanction of a system of law which 
is grown up as a response to the peculiar economic conditions of 
new country, a system of law which has sought to preserve the 
of a legal practice existing long before railroads were con- 
ceived, while modifying its substance to mect the actual condi- 
s of railroad success and failure in this country. 

As far as the sp cific results are concerned, the present practice 
rests, as has been previously suggested, on the elemental prin 
ipl that two primary ends must be achieved in every railroad 
reorganization. The more immediate, but less fundamental, is 
he creation of a fund of money, obtained primarily by a levy on 
the stockholders, out of which to pay the accumulated debt at the 

1c of the receivership, the improvements of the road during the 
receivership, the expenses of reorganization, and finally to provide 
the means that shall keep the reorganized road from incurring new 
floating debt during the period of its rehabilitation. The second 
end is the reduction in fixed charges. The letter of the railroad 
mortgage bond has come to be nothing more than mere legal 
verbiage, but if the property covered by the mortgage has earned 
its charges the mortgage is allowed to remain and the bond 
holders are not asked to make sacrifices. If, on the other hand, 
the property behind the mortgage has failed to earn its charges, 
the bondholders are forced to accept a lessening, perhaps a total 
extinction, of their rights to demand a fixed income. They may 
object, but they are powerless to resist, except by acquiring the 
actual property itself at foreclosure sale, and the failure of their 
property to earn its charges prior to the receivership gives little 
promise that its earnings will be better after the bondholders 
themselves have exercised the letter of their legal rights and ac 
quired the actual operation of the road alone. We have here an 
other illustration of the fundamental truth that the economic 
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the issue of general mortgage bonds will probably agree to 


sessment demanded of any delinquent stockholds r ind 


is rights in the new corporation. 
The same idea can be restated in the uses to which the thre 
isses of securities are put. The bonds involving fixed 


ure taken in exchange for all or part of those of the old 
ls which can justly claim that their interest has been earned 
ind will be earned under all circumstances, and the rest are sold 
syndicate for money. The securities bearing contingent 
urges, together with the common stock, are given, in varying 
binations, to the holders of those old bonds, the interest on 
which had not been fully earned, and to the stockholders, on con 
dition of the payment of a certain tax or assessment. As a re 
sult of these transformations, the almost invariable consequenc: 
f every railroad reorganization since 1895 has been that the road 
rges from its troubles with a lower fixed charge against in 
come but with a higher total capitalization. The bonds and the 
d interest charges are reduced; but the par value of the pre 
ferred and common stocks increased, from the necessity of dis 
ibuting these securities freely, in return for the sacrifices made 
by the eld junior bondholders and stockholders. We are thus 
presented with the striking anomaly that the bankruptcy of a 
railroad corporation leads to a direct increase of its total issued 
uritics. We are also presented with the even more striking 
inomaly that in the presence of financial failure and its conse 
ences the public service character of a railway corporation 1s 
brought most clearly into evidence. 


Artuur S. Dewine. 
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uuse they all radiate from the everyday negotiations that 
going on individually and collectively. Economies is not produ 
tion or exchange, but bargaining: ethics, religion, and law 
the rules: polities and government, corporations and unions ar 
he collective agencies; history is the living process; and the pi 
. ems of today have a big equipment for their solution deri 
from this inheritance. It is this satisfying unity of the whol 
subject that makes the book so readable and teachable, besi 
iking it an introduction and a compendium of all the s 
sciences. 
: Of course, in dealing with present-day problems the author runs 


into unsettled issues, where it would require many more books to 


discuss the pros and cons. Here the problem is left for the s 

eral special sciences, but not left in the air, for the issues a1 
distinctly stated and the standards of judgment have already b: 
clearly furnished for their solution. The present problems a1 
narrowed down to “liberty,” “union,” and “democracy.” Liberty 
has shifted from freedom from oppression by government to fre 
dom through business and industry. The problems of union ar 
the race problem, capital and labor, and consé rvation ol natur il 
ind human resources. The problems of democracy are the checks 


and balances, the invisible government and the long ballot that 


obstruct self-government and equality. The economic proble: 
growing out of the industrial revolution are treated at conside1 
able length under the head of “problems of coéperation and rig! 
in business,” leading up to good faith, reliability, responsibility, 
public welfare, fair price, fair wage, and fair competition, and 
these constitute a well analyzed introduction to modern cconomi 

Altogether, considering the many problems of reconstruction 
forced upon us by the war and the evident responsibility of ow 
educational system to prepare for them, Professor Tufts | 
done an important service in simplifying the elementary instru: 
tion in civics and especially in giving to economics a real pla 
in that instruction. 

Joun R. Commons. 
University of Wisconsin. 


Profit and Wages. A Study in the Distribution of Income. By 
G. A. Kieene. (New York: The Macmillan Cor pany. 
1916. Pp. iv, 171. $1.25.) 

Thinkers approaching this little book with the conviction tha 
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“capital goods”; and (4) it bears some significant relation to the 


objective facts of the business world and avoids the barren schol 


asticism of so much recent theorizing, especially that of the “sub 
jective valuationists.” 

The essential validity of Professor Kleene’s contention will not 
be easy to determine. 

The first question to be raised in an attempt to weigh the con 
tention, relates to its most fundamental assumption. Is it tru 
that “‘we are driven to a choice between two theories of residual 
income” (p. 104)? Unless we find (aggregate) profit to be ind 
pendently determined, are we then obliged to find (aggregate) 
wages independently determined, the other share being left in each 


case as residual? Or are these two shares, on the contrary, 
termined chiefly by interdependent causes? One who holds tha 

the rate of interest is a price will maintain that causes acting 
solely upon the one share or the other are relatively unimportant, 
and that causes acting upon both are relatively important. He 
will call attention to the crucial importance of the relative prices 
at which comparable units of labor and of capital happen to be 
selling. So he will uphold the proposition that factors operating 
upon either side of the labor market, or upon either side of the 
market in which the use of capital changes hands, could not fail 
to influence both the rate of interest and the rate of wages and 
the consequent distribution of the social income. 

The wages paid and the capital advanced, it seems to me, may 
well be identified, as Professor Kleene identifies them. What elss 
does it mean when we speak of the function of the capitalist as 
that of waiting? Do we not mean that the capitalist class does 
practically all the necessary waiting, and that all the waiting per- 
formed is occasioned by reason of the necessity of advancing 
wages? It seems to me that we do—but that we include, also, an 
clement overlooked by Professor Kleene: we include the element 
of time, saying that wages to a certain amount are advanced for 
a month, or a year. Without the element of time, there is no 
way to measure the amount of the waiting, nor to calculate its 
value. It is this inadequate appreciation of the two-dimensional 
character of waiting that causes Professor Kleene trouble in mak 
ing his wages-fund determinate. For unless the production period 
is fixed, say by mechanical considerations, it may vary with 
changes in the rates of wages and interest, and is not inde- 
pendently determined. 
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of the University of Manchester, No. CXVI. Historical 
Series, No. XXI. (New York: Longmans, Green and Com 
pany. 1918. Pp. xxxvil, 327. $2.50.) 

In order to form a correct appreciation of this book, the reader 
must bear in mind the peculiar conditions under which it was 
prepared for publication. ‘The chief matter in the volume, con- 
tained in chapters 1 to 17, was prepared in much its present form 
by Mr. Hovell for use in his lectures at the University of Man 
chester; the long concluding chapter which carries the history of 
Chartism from the failure of the petition in 1842 to the death of 
the movement in the following decade is the work of the editor, 
Professor Tout, who undertook to see the book through the press 
upon the death of the author on the battlefront in France (p. 
vii). This dual authorship accounts for the rather sharp break 
both in style and method between the last chapter and the rest 
of the volume, as it also explains the somewhat erratic and un 
certain literary form throughout, which gives evidence that the 
rough draft left by Hovell required in places extensive connectivi 
tissue from another pen. 

T 


inner history of the Chartist movement. Chapter 1 describes in 


i¢ book is a very interesting and readable account of the 


short compass the document known as the People’s Charter and 
traces rapidly its historical antecedents, finding the germ of its 
essential characteristics in the political ideas of the Revolution 
as those ideas found expression in the Debates of 1647 and the 
Instrument of Government of 1653. This chapter also sounds 
he keynote of the author’s thesis, i.e., that Chartism “was a pure 
ly working class movement, originating exclusively and drawing 
its whole following from the industrialized and unpropertied work 
ing classes which had but recently come into existence. For the 
most part it was the revolt of this body against intolerable con- 
ditions of existence (p. 1). What these conditions were is told 
briefly but graphically in the following chapters. The economic 
life conditions of the working classes are treated in the chapter 
on the Industrial Revolution, the content of which, being drawn 
almost exclusively from Parliamentary Papers, contains little 
that is new to the student of English economic history. Other 
breeders of discontent are discovered in the new Poor Law, the 
disillusionment following the Reform Act of 1832, and the stir- 
rings of radical theorising among the London artisans; and from 
these various sources the streams of popular rebellion are traced 
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influence of this body of doctrine upon the mind of the working 
class” was “manifold” (p. 44) receives such scant substantiation 
as to leave one with the impression that it was based rather upon 
a priort grounds than upon the results of careful search for the 
agencies through which contact might have been formed between 
the minds of the masses in poverty and the thought of the intel 
lectuals. Moreover, as a critical analysis of early socialist liter 
ature, the chapter is neither complete nor accurate: on the one 
hand, it overlooks both some of the obvious precursors of nin 
teenth century radicalism, e¢.g., William Bell and others, and also 
the less apparent but entirely logical connection between the so 


cialism of Vancouver, Hall and Thompson and the trend of 
thought among the later mercantilists; on the other hand, its 
critical analysis of socialist theory discloses an incomplete grasp 
of present-day economic doctrine. 

One is inclined to doubt if the author really means what he says 
when he characterizes Chartism as a movement “exclusively of the 
industrialised and unpropertied classes.” If so, he appears to 
overthrow his own contention by showing how compietely th 
movement was dominated by middle-class leaders. Indeed, it be 
comes clear as one reads the book that Chartism was essentially 
the doctrine of a small middle-class group who diverted popular 
pressure from other channels and contrived to rally the varied 
forces of social unrest to the support of their program (see p. 
188). Popular interest in Chartism was shallow and easily es- 
tranged (pp. 189 ff.). Some of the movements appear to have 
had little or no connection with Chartism (¢.g., the uprisings of 
1839) but rather to have been isolated occurrences provoked by 
local life conditions, embodying no political theory. The judg- 
ment of Sir C. J. Napier that the chartist leaders were exploiting 
the hunger of the people (Life and Opinions, by Sir W. F. B. 
Napier, I], 27) and a very similar opinion of Mr. Gladstone’s 
(Morley, Gladstone, I, 26) seem near the truth. 

Though it is perhaps unfair to require a writer to elaborate all 
the departments of his work which are particularly interesting to 
the individual reader, one might wish that Mr. Hovell had chosen 
to follow out more in detail his suggestions of the interesting con- 
nection between nonconformity and political and economic radical- 
ism (pp. 88, 244). 

Epear Furniss. 

Carleton College. 
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um of the world’s progress for the year 1917. (New York: Dodd, 
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for the years 1911-1913. The figures for the United States, how- 
ever, are from the census of 1910. The system of dots is used to 
show the distribution of production; and statistics of area, since they 
show less fluctuation, are given precedence over crop production. 

Perhaps a clear idea of the plan of the work may best be given 
by summarizing the material presented with regard to one staple. 
Corn, for example, is shown by a graph (1) of the total and per 
capita production in the United States by years from 1839 to 
1909; (2) a tabulation of the same in figures with the addition of 
percentages of the total cereal production and the value; (3) a map 
showing the corn acreage in the Nile Valley; (4) a map of corn 
acreage in India; (5) a map of the world acreage with (6) graphs 
showing the acres, bushels yield per acre and per capita, and the 
percentage of cropped land in corn; (7) a map of the corn produc- 
tion of the United States, with graphs showing the acres, acres per 
farm and bushels per acre for each of the ten leading corn states; 
(8) a similar map of Europe; (9) maps showing corn production 
in Mexico and in Argentina, Uruguay, and Chile. 

The carefully prepared text accompanying these maps and graphs 
gives a brief history of corn production, the climatic conditions un- 
der which it grows most favorably, the value of corn as a food and 
the corn production of the United States, Europe, Mexico, Egypt, 
India, Canada, and Argentine. 

The various farm animals are treated in a similar manner. Much 
interesting information is given with regard to the local develop- 
ment of varieties of crops and of breeds and types of livestock as 
affected by climate and foliage. 

The influence of transportation facilities upon production is rec- 
ognized throughout the work as is the matter of nationality in cer- 
tain sections of the United States. 

A list of statistical references concludes the volume. This in- 
cludes governmental reports of crop statistics of the various coun- 
tries of agricultural importance. 

Lorian P. JEFFERSON. 
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created by the railways themselves. Government operation of the 
railways of the United States having intervened while the monograph 
was on the press, it now affords interesting data for comparison of 
ty the results obtained under the direction of the Railroads’ War Board 
, with those which will be developed under the Railroad Administra- 
tion, and also gives an interesting account of the methods adopted 
for dealing with the transportation problem in England which dif- 
fer materially in important aspects from the plan which was adopted 
5 by the government in this country. 
' The part of the work for which Dr. Parmelee is responsible de- 
scribes the very high degree of efficiency attained in Great Britain 
since the beginning of the war under a law which had been on the 
statute books since 1871. This provided for the method of rail- 
Ww way management in case of war and for the financial arrangement 
4 under which the railways should be operated. The organization of 
railway executives which is now operating the British railways 
had been in existence since 1896. On the other hand, the part pre- 
pared by Professor Dixon shows that in the United States no pre- 
paration had been made for railway participation in the war until 
. few months before our entrance into it, beyond such experience 
as was carried over from our failures in the Spanish-American war 
and from our transportation of militia to the border in the summer 
of 1916. It outlines the methods of voluntary coéperation adopted 


by our railways in the absence of any government transportation 
: policy, shows the remarkable degree of success which was attained 
in many respects under the plan adopted, and also explains some of 
the defects of the plan and the obstacles to the attainment of the 
highest degree of efficiency which eventually led to the decision of 
the government to undertake the complete unification and coérdination 
of the railway facilities in its own hands. 

The authors say that the monograph is subject to all the limita- 
tions that arise when one attempts to write history contemporaneously 
and that they have attempted nothing beyond a simple narrative 
without attempting prophecy or conclusions. Greater opportunity 
for conclusions will be afforded after the United States Railroad 
Administration has been in charge long enough to make a record 
which may be fairly compared with that of the roads under private 
management and with that of the British railways. The reader who 
, is keeping in touch with the present situation in this country will be 
especially interested to compare the plan by which the government 
has assumed complete control, to the exclusion of the corporations 
that have formerly managed the railway properties, and has com- 
pletely reorganized them, with the British method of leaving the 
operation of the lines in the hands of a committee of their officers 
by making the latter official representatives of the government at the 
time the government assumed the financial responsibility. 


H. F. Lane. 


Jounson, E. R. and Huesner, G. G. Principles of ocean transpor- 
tation. (New York: Appleton, 1918. Pp. xxi, 505. $2.50.) 
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This book deals specifically with the marketing of farm pro- 
ducts. It differs from the texts of Adams, Huebner, and Weld in 
that it concerns itself with a specific market and with a limited 
number of farm products—butter and cheese, eggs and poultry, 
fresh fruits and vegetables. The only other book known to the 
reviewer, dealing with the Chicago produce market, is a long and 
very hastily written volume by William T. Seibels, who at the time 
of - riting was and had been for a long time actively connected 
with the Chicago produce trade. Seibels describes at length the 
marketing of eggs, butter, cabbages, potatoes, and other produce, 
discourses on the “trade,” “‘crooks and straights,” evils in the 
trade, need of revision of the public estimate of the produce trade, 
remedial legislation, and like topics, with ardor and earnestness. 
He emphasizes what the trade considers the important facts and 
significant details of the produce business and universal princi- 
ples of produce marketing. In thoroughness of study and in 
breadth of outlook Seibels’ book is not to be compared with 
Nourse’s essay, but in spite of its verbosity and bad editing it 
sets forth very well the viewpoint of the man on the street and 
helps one to realize the significance of this human factor in any 
scheme of marketing reform or reconstruction, A comparison of 
the two books—one by a careful student, the other by a success- 
ful young man of affairs, a man of action rather than an author, 
who writes about his daily business—is most enlightening. 

The material for the present essay was gathered in 1914 and 
1915, but in preparing the manuscript for publication the author 
has attempted to bring the facts down to the spring of 1917. 
The essay, therefore, describes pre-war conditions, although in a 
series of footnotes, which in some respects are more important 
than the text, the author has attempted to “take account of later 
developments.” 

The essay purposes to discover “what sort of a great central 
market for perishable food products” has been developed in Chi- 
cago, to determine its functions, its method of operation, “the 
precise circumstances under which supply and demand are brought 
together” and the general effect of the market circumstances upon 
prices. This is a large order but the author has probably covered 
the ground as well as a single independent investigator could do 
in the time at his disposal. He has presented very few figures and 
has evidently studied the market as an observer and reader and 
based his conclusions on his reading, personal observations, and 
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The author finds that the market places of Chicago are not so 
situated as to take advantage of Chicago’s natural position as a 
railway center and as a lake port, that the business is carried on 
with comparatively inefficient equipment and with much waste of 
energy by a large number of private firms and small corporations. 
This is particularly true of the retail trade. He finds that the 
Municipal Markets Commission accomplished nothing of import 
ance and failed to gain a real understanding of the marketing 
problem; furthermore, that all plans to get rid of the middle- 
men through coéperative organizations, parcel post, and farmers’ 
markets have had very little effect upon the city marketing prob 
lem. All attempts to remove the South Water Street market to 
a less congested and more convenient location have failed. 

The author is able to present no very hopeful method of re- 
form. While he deprecates the laissez-faire attitude and finds 

ery little hope of improvement from within the market organiza 
tion itself, he believes that reform efforts originating in a tempor- 
ary city market commission in the future will be as futile as those 
in the past. The author does arrive at the obvious conclusion that 
the city of Chicago should “use its influence and authority to 
make certain” that some one provides an adequate terminal some- 
where. His one constructive suggestion is the provision for a 
market commissioner with comparatively large powers and perma- 
nent tenure, whose office should bear somewhat the same relation 
to the Chicago city markets that the Federal Bureau of Markets 
does to the general market for farm products in the United 
States. Furthermore, he believes that such a commissioner should 
have power to investigate causes of complaint between buyer and 
seller, prefer charges, and be a correlating agency and general 
receptacle for information with regard to the Chicago produce 
market. 
ALEXANDER E. Cance. 

Massachusetts Agricultural College. 


The Future of German Industrial Exports. By S. Herzoc. 
(New York: Doubleday Page and Company. 1918. Pp. 
xv, 196. $1.00.) 

Rarely has there come to light such frankness in regard to com- 
mercial policies and plans based upon force and might as in this 
volume, published late in 1915 by a leading German engineer and 
industrial expert. Fortunately, the conditions upon which he based 
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organization is to be along military lines. A division is to be 
made into five federations: scientific, industrial, mercantile, com 
mercial, and financial. The authority and functions of each are 
outlined by the author. The book closes with a statement that, 
to neutralize hostility at the outset, only “denationalized” goods 
will be offered. To make this device effective, other nations are 
to be compelled to keep their goods also free from mark or sign. 
In conclusion, standardization of production in large-scale en- 
terprises, complete organization, an unceasing search for greater 
efficiency and power of superior genius are factors which are to 
bring the domination of the world market. 

Briefly, the argument is based upon a series of assumptions 
which are either fallacious or at least not proved: (1) the superi- 
ority of German inventive genius; (2) the manufacturing superi 
ority of Germany before the war and the indispensability of her 
industries to the rest of the world; (3) the assumption that Ger- 
many will dictate peace treaties; (4) the assumption that other 
nations cannot understand and appreciate German motives in 
their true light, and that they are unable to organize. 

Deprived of these supports and confronted with the further 
proposition that militaristic organization is not conducive to in 
ventive accomplishment, or more broadly, to the development of 
initiative and individuality, the plan of Mr. Herzog becomes a 
dream of an industrial Pan Germanist rather than a program of 
anticipated accomplishment. 

Harry R. Tospat. 

Boston University College of Business Administration. 
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prenticeship sy r the mass of the workers. 
Ihe great bod inics” and “unskilled as 
sistants.” for ps in the engineering trades, 
contain bef r proportion of women. On 
the other hand ns in the trade, those for 
which an appt required and which included 
the large body re “reserved entirely to men. 
For no woma! ip and no woman secured 
the trade unio1 s of demarcation between 
“women’s jobs” drawn irrationally and 


not on the bas f women’s labor for certain 
kinds of work 


In the face number of women in these 
trades befor unions had resolutely re- 
fused to admit | The root of the trad 

See Kirkaldy, H i] Labour, Finance and 
the War Expedients and Reconstruc- 


tion (1 
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union refusal to admit women was a fear of “scab” labor and un- 
fair competition rather than opposition to female labor as such. 
“The Amalgamated Society of Brassworkers, whose members 
were among the earliest to suffer from female competition, per- 
sisted in the policy to drive women from the trade, or check their 
advance. The Amalgamated Society of Engineers adopted a 
similar policy, and the door remained closed to women, although 
opened to the semi-skilled male mechanic and unskilled male 
assistant.” 

The substitution of women for men in certain occupations had 
been accompanied by a progressive decline in wages. At each 
displacement of male by female labor the men’s rate was reduced 
by about one half, or out of all proportion to any proved defi- 
ciency in the women’s productive value. Thus was the stage set 
for the dramatic shifting of the old lines of division between 


’ which the war brought to this 


“men’s jobs” and “women’s jobs’ 
industry. 

Mrs. Drake’s inquiry is unique because it is a study by one who 
knows and understands the workers’ point of view. Her inquiry 
is not, on this account, less scientific, but more scientific. That is, 
her understanding of the workers’ side of the munitions problem 
has not biassed her study, but has made possible a presentation 
of the larger aspects of the subject of state regulation and state 
control. The successive steps of the government’s policy are 
clearly stated and, at the same time, an illuminating account is 
given of what this policy has meant to the wage-earners of Eng- 
land—men and women. Mrs. Drake exhibits the first Munitions 
act as a means of preventing the wage-earner from sharing with 
the employer the benefits that accompanied the industrial ex- 
pansion. “The economic advantage enjoyed by the shipowner 
from a scarcity of ships, the law prohibited to the worker from a 
scarcity of labor; the iron rule of supply and demand being bent 
at once to order . . . (p. 25).” “Thus, the effect of the Muni- 
tions of War act, 1915, was to reduce the workers to a state 
bordering on slavery, and to check an advance in wages corre- 
sponding with the rise in the price of other commodities as effect- 
ually for women exploited at sweated rates, as for men enjoying 
comparatively high earnings (p. 26).” 

Some interesting evidence is offered as to women’s adaptability 
for mechanical work. Thus it appears that “although female 
labour shows certain obvious physical limitations, the women are 
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not lacking employe rw rites, 
women nave s , and the learning period r¢ 
quired for ea m one day to three weeks. 
he manage1 ceep them for general engi 
neering work r firm “remarks an extra 
ordinary wea nd accuses women of ‘driy 
ng the mas eptional pressure at whic} 
the factory iken into account.” 
n reply main in le engin ering 
trades a r fesses that any answer is 
only a guess nd the government’s pledg 
to the trade u oO Which the unions agreed 
was TO be O! | war. Can this pledge be 


kept and will resting is Mrs. Drake’s dis 


Ccuss10 t to note that three dif 
ferent membe of the Fabian committees 
jointly respor greed with her recommen 
lations 01 ent them 


The monog1 of the War Upon Women 
and ( hildr. i Summ ry of British ex- 


yerience in fin n’s labor during the first 
three years of ictivity of the United 
State Bureau reprinting promptly as 
special bulletin Review, the most important 
of the British yject as well as the most 
import int art Gazette has made the ma- 
terial assembled graph easily accessible to 
American stude ver, to have the material 
brought togeth 1 The title of the mono 
graph is shght liscussion is confined al 
most wholly to n the employment of women 
in the industria s in the monograph may 
be noted: ther ite is given to mark the 
period when t 1 close. This would bi 
useful for a stud nges are still going on. 
The other fou present a rapidly increas- 
ing body of mot ture dealing with the ex 
traordinary ex mployment for women in 
England which .cular econoinic effects 


ot the war. 
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Miss Foxwell’s Munition Lasses contains an account of the or- 
ganization of women’s work in the great series of munition plants 
ol Woolwich Arsenal. The author, who holds the post of “princi- 
pal overlooker” in the danger buildings of the arsenal, gives an 
interesting, gossipy account of her own duties and of the work 
of the “lady superintendent” who would be called an “employment 
manager” in an American plant, of the welfare workers who are 
sent out to visit the homes of workers and prospective workers, 
and of the elaborate organization of medical officers, forewomen, 
and “principal overlookers” who are responsible for maintaining 
the health, safety, and efficiency of the women workers in this vast 
establishment and in others like it. 

Mr. Stone’s compilation of articles about “women’s war work” 
is like Miss Foxwell’s book in that it is written in easy, popular 
style and recounts the experiences of women who are actually en- 
gaged in the new occupations opened to them by the war. It is 
interesting that complaint of inadequate pay is common. The 
representative of the women working on the land complains that 
fifteen shillings a week is not enough to live on in these days of high 
prices (p. 47). The article dealing with the work of the women 
letter-carriers says of the wage, sixpence an hour, “one cannot 
pretend that the pay under present cost of things provides a liv- 
ing wage.” Even the munition worker notes that “the enormous 
wages held out by the papers . . . melt somewhat upon inspection 
or rather have a tendency to be given to no one nearer than a 
friend’s sister’s niece. There is no doubt that we do earn more 
than women have ever done before. . . . At the same time living 
is So very expensive in these days.” 

The story of inadequate wages is continued in Mrs. Usborne’s 
Handbook of Employments. The handbook is divided into two 
parts. Part one is a useful guide giving the main facts about the 
important occupations employing women for war work. Part two 
consists of a series of critical signed articles discussing the prob- 
lems of women’s entrance in new fields of employment. Especially 
interesting are Miss Zimmern’s chapter on Women and the Civil 
Service, Miss Mack’s chapter on Welfare Work, and Miss Ruth 
Young’s Outlook for Women in Clerical Work. Miss Zimmern 
points out that the old traditions against the employment of 
women have continued even in war time, and shows that “very 
little attempt has yet been made to allow women of education and 


experience to devote their capacity for administrative work in 
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the higher s e of the country.” “The sub- 
ject of ext f women here is full of diffi 
culties and f inquiry is suggested as th 
only satisfa g to what proportions and 
under what be appointed, having regard 
to the temp ls of the country.” 

In Miss \ rical work vigorous complaints 
are made on salaries paid to government 
temporary zed by a hotel maintained by 
the X. W.. 4 n the expenses of living ar 
higher than ment, local authorities and 
philanthropi ying starvation wages to their 
women em] ilaries given to women who 
have taken ov nks is esp cially complained 
of, Miss \ O { W omen Cl rks and Secre- 
taries Associa ; a registered trade union for 
women clerica t t serious results may follow 
the present s n not only get low wages but 
are not trail energies have gone into 
patriotic wat years missed opportunities 
for training y let slide opportunities of 
entering prof g course of preparation is 


necessary 


Miss Frase. e courage, capacity, and 
willingness to of England have shown dur 
ing the war r nalysis ot the significances of 
the vast chang She writes of the spiritual 
value of War \V conomic aspects ; she dis- 
cusses what t] en in an inspirational way 
instead of th nd hours and the future de- 
marcation of 1 n’s work, 
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Frorence, P. S. Use of factory statistics in the investigation of in- 


dustrial fatigue. A manual for research, Columbia University 
studies in political science, vol. LXXXI, no. 3. (New York: Long- 
mans. 1918. Pp. 153. $1.25.) 


Forrest, J. R. C. The agricultural labourer and the minimum wage. 


(Letchworth: G. W. Wardman. 1918. Pp. 15. 2d.) 


Mann, A. Women workers in factories. A study of working condi- 


tions in 275 industrial establishments in Cincinnati and adjoining 
towns. (Cincinnati: Consumers’ League. 1918. Pp. 45.) 

The author is executive secretary of the Consumers’ League of 
Cincinnati. More than 40,000 wage-earners are covered by the in- 
quiry, nearly 17,000 of whom were women and girls. The study is 
constructive in its suggestions. 


Mitts, F. C. Contemporary theories of unemployment and of unem- 


ployment relief. Columbia University studies in history, economics 
and public law, vol. LXXIX, no. 1. (New York: Longmans. 1917. 
Pp. 178. $1.50.) 

As suggested by the title this study deals largely with theory. 
However, it does not neglect certain practical phases of the prob- 
lem. The author begins with a treatment of the English theories of 
unemployment and follows it with a short resumé of the English 
legislation on the subject, of which the culminating feature is the 
national insurance act of 1911. 

The “orthodox” theories as to the causes of unemployment are 
grouped under four heads: loss and lack of industrial quality; in- 
dustrial fluctuations; the reserve of labor; and the personal factor. 
The author presents a considerable analysis of the well known writ- 
ings on unemployment by such men as Beveridge, Pigou, Webb, and 
Hobson. He finds that among the remedies suggested are plans for 
the development of labor exchanges, for the decasualization of labor 
and for the absorption of the surplus. 

In the discussion of the personal factor, emphasis is placed on 
the views of those who look on personal deficiency as a result 
largely of previous unemployment or defective training-views that 
naturally suggest as a remedy the improvement of the industrial 
conditions responsible for this situation. Nevertheless a system of 
unemployment insurance is favored and the state expected to as- 
sist in providing the insurance. 

American theory as represented by men connected with charity 
administration formerly based responsibility largely on the indi- 
vidual. The earlier economists placed some emphasis on industrial 
conditions and the immobility of labor. Our tramp laws with their 
meager appreciation of the real problem are discussed and are an 
indication of ineffective thinking on the causes of unemployment. 
Recent theory lays great stress on industrial disorganization, while 
immigration is also considered an important factor. The ameliora- 
tive program is largely based on this reasoning. 

The author very properly concludes that the investigation of un- 
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employme 1 to justify the development of 
a partial | He presents suggestions by yari- 
ous invest ne a comprehensive plan such as 
that dev Association for Labor Legislation. 
The stud tent himself with fragments of a 
program | Perhaps the chief criticism on 
the monog fter admitting that ‘‘constructiy: 
work is tl] resent a concise constructive pro- 
gram ada} However, a complete discussion 
of relief a would have carried the author far 
beyond th e scope of his work. 


Georce B. Manco tp. 


LOWNTREE, | ds of labour. (London: Nelson. 
1918 3S 

Stockett, J | determination of railway wages. 
Hart, Scha ays in economics. (Boston: 
Houghton } v, 198. $1.50.) 

Yates, L. J 17 rd of munitions work. (Lon- 
don: Ho 1d ls 3d.) 

The Canad Research report no. 5. (Bos- 
ton: Nat. I oard. 1918. Pp. 28.) 

Hours of wor d health of workers. Boot and 
shoe indus 7. (Boston: Nat. Indus. Conf. 
Board. 191 

Industrial hi report of the Health of Muni- 
tion Worke Wyman. 1918. Pp. 182.) 

Labour legis ilendar year 1916. (Ottawa: 
De pt. Labo 

Wartime emt} e metal trades. Research report 
no. 8. Be nference Board. 1918. Pp. 79. 
$1.) 

M redit, and Banking 
Organized B: E. Accer. (New York: Henry 
Holt and ® Pp. 381. $3.00.) 

In these day ntion is being given to the study 
of the practi | banking, it is somewhat re- 
lhieving to not erested in the broader aspects 
of banking t} Here is an old field that is be- 
ginning to ofl for the American student. In 
the past he | | to viewing the real functional 


side of comm stance, 2.¢., looking to other 


countries for r organization in its relation to 
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the varying needs of commercial communities. And the necessity 
of looking abroad for such data has doubtless had the effect of 
making the subject less tangible and interesting than it would 
have been if studied at first hand. The fact that we now have an 
organized banking system in our own country should go a long 
way toward arousing the interest of the student in its purely 
functional aspects. 

The author of this volume clearly believes in emphasizing bank- 
ing theory. While not pretending to contribute new material to 
that field of study, he has given to his subject-matter an organi- 
zation that is both novel and suggestive, one that lends itself read- 
ily to the treatment of old points in their relation to new events. 
The first half of the book is devoted to chapters of a general na- 
ture on banking operations, deposits versus notes, the economic 
services of banks, elasticity of bank credit (mobility and expan- 
sion, overexpansion and contraction), foreign and domestic ex- 
change, organization and protection of bank reserves. The sec- 
ond half deals with the requirements of a good banking system, 
banking in England, France, and Germany, the old national bank- 
ing system, and the federal reserve. Two appendices contain a 
text of the Federal Reserve act and the regulations of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

One of the remarkable features of the book, which is intended 
both for the student and the general reader, is the fact that the 
more commonplace treatments of banking history, bank state- 
ments, forms and uses of commercial paper, etc., have been de 
liberately omitted on the ground that such material could readliy 
be found in other treatises. In fact the author has so confined 
himself to the functional side of banking that for the general 
reader the book is almost worthless, and for the college student it 
will present a host of difficulties. A knowledge on the part of the 
reader of the mechanism of banking has been taken too much for 
granted, important principles are not carefully illustrated, and 
there is lacking that less refined subject-matter to which the stu- 
dent should at least be exposed if he is to gain a general knowledge 
of banking principles. As a text, therefore, the book will be found 
to have decided shortcomings although in itself it is not without 
merit. Its chief value for use in college classes lies in the fact that 
the chapters dealing with the federal reserve system are well or- 
ganized and up to date. 

There are indications that the book was hastily written. It is 
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Collection charges on checks, notes, drafts, acceptances, etc., through 
Webster and Atlas National Bank of Boston and other banks and 
trust companies affiliated with the Boston clearing house association. 
(Boston: Pinkham Press. 1918. Pp. 221.) 

Facing the facts. (Washington: National War Savings Committee. 
1918. Pp. 3.) 

Discusses by question and answer the need of saving in order to 
provide for the enormous sums needed by the government. 

Market prices appearing currently in technical and trade journals. 
(Pittsburgh: Carnegie Library. 1918. Pp. 6.) 

War prices and house rents. Statistics showing (1) wholesale and 
retail prices, and (2) house rents, at the end of December, 1917, as 
compared with the pre-war level (July, 1914), August, 1915, 1916, 
and 1917, with an introductory note. (Calcutta: Supt. Gov. Prtg. 
1918. Pp. 39. 2s.) 

Wartime changes in the cost of living. Research report no. 9. (Bos- 
ton: Nat. Indus. Conf. Board. 1918. Pp. 78.) 


Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 


The State Tax Commission: A Study of the Development and 
Results of State Control over the Assessment of Property 
for Taxation. By Harury Letst Lutz. (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 1918. Pp. ix, 673. $2.75.) 

Professor Lutz’s book on The State Tax Commission is the most 
important contribution thus far made by students of state and 
local taxation in the United States. It is a valuable addition to 
the splendid series of Harvard Economic Studies and well merits 
the distinction of having been awarded the David A. Wells prize 
for the year 1915-16. 

Approximately three fourths of the American commonwealths 
now have a tax commissioner or a state tax commission. The work 
of these the author has studied intensively for several years, his 
inquiry taking him into most of the states for first-hand investiga- 
tion. The volume under review presents the results of the studies 
made in some thirty states. 

The state tax commission has grown out of the effort to solve 
the numerous problems connected with the general property tax 
and represents the latest stage in the development of a more or 
less centralized tax administration. Following, as the commis- 
sion did, upon provision for the local review and equalization of 
assessments, state equalization, and state assessment of some of 
the more important public utilities, the author reviews the evolu- 
tion of centralized administration in taxation and state boards of 
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The Conflict of Tax Laws. By Row1anp Estcovrr. (Berke- 
ley: University of California Press. 1918. Pp. 115-231. 
$1.25.) 

The evils resulting from the lack of codrdination of the tax 
laws of the several states have been expounded so frequently that 
the need for reform may be taken for granted. The present es- 
say is therefore wisely “limited as far as possible to a considera- 
tion of the difficulties which beset the path leading to codrdination 
and to the suggestion of possible solutions.” . . . (p. 124). The 
author believes that the process of coérdination would be much 
simplified were it generally recognized that “approximately every 
taxable faculty, the yield from which will justify the expense and 
irritation of collection, will range itself under some half dozen 
heads or less” (p. 138). Accordingly five types of so-called 
major taxes are distinguished, namely: income, capital value, 
franchise, inheritance, and consumption taxes. The place of the 
income tax in a codrdinated system of taxation is indicated briefly. 
The author agrees with those authorities who believe that state 
governments should develop systems of income taxation in co- 
operation with the federal government. He quotes with approval 
Professor Seligman’s suggestion that state income taxes should 
be in the nature of additional levies superimposed upon the federal 
rates (pp. 181-182). Concerning the conflicting definitions of 
personal property, assessed under the general property tax, it is 
asserted that “the road to codrdination in this particular matter 
will probably be found in the general abandonment of the assess- 
ment of personal property to the general property tax” (p. 159). 

It is evidence of a rather easy optimism to say that “there 
should be no great difficulty in obtaining the adoption of a uni- 
form attitude toward franchises” . . . (p. 156). An appeal for 
an extension of the concept of what constitutes a franchise for 
purposes of taxation is, however, well taken. It is urged that the 
definition be made to cover the privilege enjoyed by all forms of 
enterprise securing non-competitive profits. “The collection of a 
tax, the proceeds of which can be privately appropriated, is tax 
farming” . . . (p. 174). The modern recipient of monopoly re- 
turns is likened to the collector of tribute, and the conclusion is 
that the state should, through taxation, secure that tribute for the 
public treasury. This would, of course, be entirely consonant with 
the present-day tendency to regulate the profits and practices of 
types of business once regarded as purely private but now con- 
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sidered to | interest.”’ In line with this 
advocacy of f privilege is the evidently sym 
pathetic att for more drastic forms of in- 
heritance ta rrection of economic inequal- 
ity. As in idmitted that under any co- 
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Economics and Political Science Series, Vol. 8, No. 3. (Madi- 
son, Wis. 1917. Pp. 180. 25 cents.) 

This monograph is a detailed study of the relation of the single 
tax agitation to the labor movement in New York in the eighties. 
It is not, as the title would indicate, an account of the relations 
of these movements at all times and places. These relations did 
not end in 1888, as the author states on page 155. Labor organi- 
zations have had a considerable part in single tax campaigns 
since 1908, notably in the western states. In fact, they have been 
about the only non-single-tax organizations to endorse the single 
tax measures and support them at the polls. However, Henry 
George’s connection with the United Labor Party in the years 
from 1886 to 1888 is much the most important episode in the re- 
lations of the two movements. 

Both the single tax and socialism made their entrance into 
American political life in connection with the activities of the 
trade unionists of New York City during this period. In 1886 
the members of the Central Labor Union of New York City be- 
came convinced that their aggravated economic and legal griev- 
ances could best be remedied through political action. Choosing 
Henry George as their leader, they nominated him for the mayor- 
alty of New York. In a hurried campaign he came startlingly 
near to election: he received 68,000 votes, as compared with 90,- 
000 for Abram S. Hewitt and 60,000 for Theodore Roosevelt. 
Following this election it appeared that a new labor party had 
entered into American politics. Henry George, as leader of this 
party, undertook to broaden it into a national single tax party 
for all classes and conditions of men. But the socialists, who had 
worked in the campaign under his leadership, contested this move 
and strove to make the organization a party of the masses. Dis- 
sensions arose, the party split, and finally disbanded after a poor 
showing in the national elections of 1888. 

The significance of these events is that they constituted a pro- 
cess of experimentation in method of activity for single taxers, 
socialists and trades unionists. ‘These years were an important 
period in the evolution of these movements, and through the dis- 
sensions of the United Labor party the tactics of each were more 
clearly worked out. The single taxers have chosen to be political 
opportunists and to appeal to all classes upon specific issues 
rather than to maintain a permanent political party; the socialists 
have on the whole remained politically independent, steering clear 
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Saskatchewan, at the request of the urban municipalities of the 
province for some such investigation. It has been felt ever since 
the collapse of the boom in real estate in 1912 that there was 
great need for the adoption in Saskatchewan of measures of fiscal 
reform of a fundamental and constructive nature. To analyze 
present conditions and to prepare plans for far-reaching taxation 
reform was the heavy responsibility placed upon Mr. Haig; and 
the report under review is the outcome of his researches in urban 
municipal finance in the province. 

It may be said that previous to this investigation two separate 
committees—the one composed of ratepayers and officials, and the 
other of members of the Union of Saskatchewan Municipalities— 
had grappled with the problem of taxation reform in Saskatch- 
ewan, and had reached certain definite conclusions, the substance 
of which is embodied in Mr. Haig’s report. Commissioner Yorath, 
of Saskatoon, outlines these conclusions as follows: 

(a) That the present burden of taxation is borne almost entirely 
by one class of citizens, 7. e., the owners of real estate. 

(b) That the assessment for taxation is upon a wrong basis. 

(c) That the distribution of provincial taxation and license fees as 
between the urban and rural communities is not equitable. 

(d) That the final procedure in collecting arrears of taxes, i. e¢., 
obtaining title to property sold at tax sales, is cumbersome, and the 
fees charged by the Land Titles Office in connection therewith, are 
excessive. 

(e) That a new scheme of taxation is urgently required which will 
provide for distribution of taxes as evenly as possible over all classes 
of the community, and which will insure the prompt collection of cur- 
rent revenues to meet current expenditures. 

Professor Haig devotes 41 out of 48 pages in his report to 
establish the soundness of the above conclusions. There is nothing 
new, therefore, to be discovered here. On the other hand, how- 
ever, students of Canadian provincial taxation will be grateful for 
the care and accuracy with which the data bearing upon municipal 
finance in Saskatchewan have been collated and presented by Mr. 
Haig. His general deductions may be summarized as follows: 

(a) Speculative land values have been greatly reduced within the 
past five years, but assessments still exceed actual market values. 

(b) That tax levies have been reduced to a minimum, controllable 
expenditures considered. 

(c) That the rate of taxation has been increased as assessments have 
been lowered, to take care of fixed expenditures in connection with 
interest and sinking funds. 
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Saskatoon, points out—be 10, so far as facilitating tax collections 
is concerned. The rate must necessarily be governed by the tax 
levy, as well as by the level of assessment. 

In the reviewer’s opinion the income tax may be relied upon in 
the future to provide a considerable part of the municipal revenue, 
and this notwithstanding the fact that a federal income tax has 
been recently provided for. ‘Through the lists compiled for fed- 
eral purposes, it should be easily possible to impose a provincia 
income tax, in which the municipalities would share. As it is, it 
is notorious that many of the wealthiest corporations and person 
in Canadian municipalities escape carrying their just share of the 
tax burden. 

While the reviewer disagrees, in the specific cases cited, from 
the conclusions reached, he must add that sound workmanship and 
keen critical ability have been displayed in this report by Pro- 
fessor Haig. Within a brief compass Mr. Haig has compressed 
a great deal of extremely valuable material on taxation in the 
irban municipalities of Saskatchewan, and has presented that 
material in a clear and cogent manner. Students of finance, and 
Canadians in particular, will be grateful for this work. 

W. W. Swanson. 

The University of Saskatchewan. 
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Population and Migration 
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Eastman, P. R. A comparison of the birth rates of native and for- 
eign-born white women in the state of New York during 1916. (Al- 
bany: New York State Department of Health, Division of Public 
Health Education. 1918. Pp. 15.) 

Mr. Eastman’s study is somewhat more elaborate than that of 
Dr. Davis noted on page 852 and is correlated with other studies along 
the same line. It is a welcome supplement to the work of Kuczyn- 
ski, Young, and the United States Immigration Commission. His 
Table V, “A comparative study of the fecundity of native and for- 
eign-born white mothers together with their success in rearing their 
children,” is especially noteworthy, and enters a field which has 
had altogether too little cultivation by our American vital statisti- 
cians. A. B. W. 


Gateot. L’avenir de la race. Le probléme du peuplement en France. 
(Paris: Nouvelle Librairie Nationale. 1917. Pp. 344.) 
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(Paris: Bloud & Gay. 1917. Pp. 32. 0.50 fr.) 
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Levrault. 1918. Pp. xil, 304. 4.50 fr.) 


Maenusson, L. Norwegian laws concerning illegitimate children. 
Legal series no. 1. Bureau publication no. 31. (Washington: 
Children’s Bureau. 1918. Pp. 37.) 


Smitn, E. J. Race regeneration. (London: King. 1918. 7s. 6d.) 


WarraL, P. K. The population problem in India. A census study. 
(Bombay and London: Bennett, Coleman & Co. 1916. Pp. ii, 83.) 
This is a dismal book, as anything on the population of India 
must be. It is the more dismal, however, in that it reveals the 
existence of persons who argue that there is plenty of room for 
more people even in Hindustan—and this in the face of certain 
little short of hideous facts brought out by the vital statistics of 
the Indian census. Child marriage and infant mortality keep the 
population down. The following table of birth rates speaks for 

itself: 
England India 


Birth rate per 1,000 women 15 to 45 years of age........ 98.0 128.0 
Birth rate per 1,000 married women 15 to 45 years of age 196.0 160.0 


The book contains very valuable material for the student of popu- 
lation. Mr. Wattal sees no relief for population pressure in India 
except through some form of birth control, preferably “moral re- 
straint’; but he, naturally, does not tell us how any form of birth 
control propaganda is going to make headway in a land where pub 
lic opinion makes unmeasured fecundity the highest religious duty. 


A. B. WotrFe. 
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mize a child born out of wedlock, to that of Norway where the 
illegitimate child has practically all the rights of the legitimate. 
Commenting upon this modern legislation, the author says: 

Most of the legislation . . . is seeking to help the mother, if by so 

doing it helps the child. There is thus an absence of the retributive 
element in the State’s attitude and a frank acknowledgment that the 
situation exists, and that nothing should interfere with the State's in- 
terest in the child who is to be a future citizen. . . . That the State 
should take a part in the handicapping the child because of its moth- 
er's misdeeds, is an argument which few would uphold. 
We may be quite sure that this view will gain ground rapidly in 
all countries, especially as we must probably look forward to an 
increase in the illegitimacy rate, which up to 1914 had been de- 
clining. The author accepts Prinzing’s conclusion that the 
amount of illegitimacy is directly correlated with the excess of 
the number of unmarried women aged 15 to 50 over the number 
if men aged 20 to 60 in a community. 

Coming to measures to keep down the illegitimacy rate, the 
author proposes (1) the control or segregation of mentally ab- 
normal women during child-bearing age; (2) the enactment of 
laws reflecting European experience in regard to the unmarried 
mother, together with propaganda “indicating to how large an 
extent society forces both the mother and the child into crimi- 
nality”; (3) improvement in general social conditions, including 
housing, home environment, and recreational facilities; (4) im- 
provement of the surroundings of the girl during working hours ; 
(5) revision of the public attitude toward questions of sex in 
general. 

Mr. Kammerer is to be congratulated for carrying through a 
difficult investigation and making a valuable contribution to the 
literature of what is certain to be one of the many intricate and 
vital problems of the era of social and economic reconstruction 
now rapidly bearing down upon us. The volume is prefaced by 
a cordial introduction by Dr. William Healy. <A bibliography 
is appended, 

A. B. Wotre. 
University of Texas. 
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Two of the chapters, pages 142 to 179, are entitled Woman as 
an Industrial Worker and The Economic Independence of Women. 
The first of these touches upon problems of minimum wage, health, 
social idlers, and industrial training. The second is a survey of 
the occupations and professions into which women are entering. 
Each chapter is followed by a statement of problems and a brief 
bibliography. 
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In this doctor’s thesis Professor Woodbury has given an analy- 
sis of the incidence of the burden of insurance against accidents, 
sickness, and so forth, and has drawn some conclusions of interest 
to students of the subject. Because of the more complete data 
available, the discussion is based almost entirely on German ex- 
perience. 

In the review of the evidence as to whether the employer bears 
the cost of social insurance or whether he is able to shift it to the 
wage-earner in the form of reduced wages, the conclusion is reached 
that the dividends paid by the industries affected have continued to 
be reasonable during the period of steadily increasing assessments 
on these industries and that their competitive ability in foreign 
markets has not been impaired. There has not been any reduction 
in wages which can be traced to insurance burdens, in fact wages 
have risen generally during the life of the insurance acts. The ad- 
dition to costs due to insurance charges has been absorbed in a va 
riety of ways, such as improvements in technique, increase in whole- 
sale prices, savings in raw materials, and so forth. Naturally, the 
larger establishments have greater opportunities for adopting such 
economies than the smaller ones and the well known tendency for 
industrial plants to increase in size has aided the efforts in this di- 
rection. As a rule, the insurance charges seem to average about 1 to 
2 per cent of the total cost of production and in some industries the 
percentage of total cost is negligible. Since the enactment of the ac- 
cident insurance law, there has been a consistent and continued de- 
crease in the rate of serious accidents and this has aided in decreas- 
ing the insurance costs. 

Much of the ground covered by the writer is familiar to students 
of the subject, but the argument is well developed and the volume 
will prove of value in the task of introducing legislation on social 
insurance in this country. H. J. Harris. 
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was needed as well as the political influence. France is not a 
good manager of her tobacco and match monopolies, but she makes 
them an easy and safe source of revenue. 

As war has forced great industries under state control heaping 
up meantime debts that generations cannot pay, the authorities 
will cling to every form of industry which promises fiscal help and 
political influence. M. Vandervelde aims to distinguish cette 
‘tatisation with its “dictature économique” from socialism. To 
the author, there is little hope for socialism unless it becomes 
genuinely democratic and free from a too centralized bureaucracy. 

His main thesis is how these actual powers of the state can be 
captured by the working classes. It is assumed that nowhere, not 
even in Switzerland, have the workers got any real control over 
the capitalistic forces. With the full weight of laws and tradi- 
tions behind them, these forces have easy skill to use and to adapt 
the most advanced reforms. State socialism is little more than 
the taking over this and that particular enterprise from the private 
capitalist and giving it into charge of a capitalist class in contro] 
of government. Socialists of every shade agree that this control 
must be won over by the proletariat. To the syndicalist despis- 
ing parliaments, a revolution is necessary as a first step. To 
opportunist socialism, the battle is to be won through the give- 
and-take of political action. 

Between these two the author moves with perfect temper and 
with an intellectual toleration which never forsakes him. No 
socialist of prominence has more of the statesman and the scholar. 
He disagrees from Guesde as he does from the extreme syndical- 
ist Pouget and from the pliant politician Millerand, but he in- 
sists that these are not only to be heard, but heard at their best. 
There is never a polemical trick to get advantage of an opponent. 

In the present volume, the reader is a little surprised that the 
orthodoxies of Marx and Engels seem so essential to his purpose. 
He makes much of what these high priests meant by the state. 
They were the very “coutre-pied to l’étatisme.” They were not for 
the omnipotence but for the abolition of the state. Engels, ex- 
plaining Marx after his death, speaks of those free and equal as- 
sociations among producers that should merely use the state for 
their own ends:—use it until they got the power, after which 
“rélequer la machine de VEtat aw Musée des antiques.” The 
vulgar idea of socialism identifies it with what Germany at once 
became after 1914, where we see the triumph of “la dictature écon- 
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Harré, T. E. The I. W. W. An auziliary of the German espionage 
system. (New York: R. M. Easley, 1 Madison Ave. 1918. Pp. 
64. 25c.) 


Hornson, S. G. National guilds. (London: G. Bell & Son. 1918. 
Pp. 370. $2.) 


Jounson, J. E. Selected articles on municipal ownership. Third 


edition. (New York: H. W. Wilson Co. Pp. 334. $1.50.) 


MacGrecor, F. H. Municipal coal yards. (Madison: Extens. Div. 
Univ. of Wisconsin. 1918. Pp. 23. 10¢.) 


Sparco, J. Social democracy explained. Theories and tactics of 


modern socialism. (New York: Harper. 1918. Pp. 338. $1.50.) 
Mr. Spargo is well prepared by training and experience to ex- 
plain social democracy. He has explained it many times in the 


past twelve years, and the present volume maintains the usual high 
standard of his work. Those who are not acquainted with his earlier 
books will find this one interesting and instructive, but readers who 
are already familiar with Mr. Spargo’s point of view will find very 
little that is new. The chapters were written about four years ago, 
as a series of lectures and have not been materially revised since 
that time. The book is thus rather disappointing in that it dis- 
cusses none of the many new developments in the socialist move- 
ment which have been so prominent since the beginning of the war. 
Mr. Spargo’s own views, as he admits in the preface, have changed 
in some respects since the lectures were prepared. 

The final chapter on the liquor problem does cover a subject 
which Mr. Spargo has not often discussed. He is now a strong 
advocate of prohibition and argues that socialists in America should 
follow the lead of those in Seandinavia, Austria, and Finland, and 
work for the destruction of the liquor traffic. 

G. L. 


The allied cause is the cause of socialist internationalism. An ad 
dress to the socialists of all lands issued on behalf of the Social 
Democratic League of America and the Jewish Socialistic League. 
(New York: Social Democratic League, J. G. Phelps Stokes, sec- 
retary. 1918.) 


The thirty-fifth annual report of the work of the Fabian Society for 
the year ended 31st March, 1918. (London: Fabian Soc. 1918. 
Pp. 23.) 


Thirty-second annual report, for the year ended December 31, 1917, 
of the Labour Copartnership Association. (London: Labour Co- 
partnership Association, 6 Bloomsbury Sq., W. C. 1. 1918. Pp. 4.) 

Statistics are given in regard to copartnership and profit sharing 
in British gas companies for 1917. 
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ing income or wealth; but there is no evidence that such returns 
have been combined to indicate the correct “family” income. Since 
wealth and income must both, for most purposes, be considered as 
pertaining to the family as a whole, and not merely as personal 
perquisites, statistics showing individual holdings or receipts are 
necessarily of but minor value. But since the same defect is 
found so commonly in similar statistics in other countries, the Aus- 
tralian figures are comparable in some respects with those in the 
publications of other governments. Such data will, however, never 
be presented in their most useful form until wealth and income are 
> and the total for each 
family is divided by the number of “consuming units” in that 
family in order to give the wealth or income per unit. Only in this 


calcuated for each “family as a whole’ 


manner can the various families and individuals of a nation be given 
even a reasonably accurate economic classification, This fact ap- 
parently did not suggest itself to those responsible for the Austra- 
lian war census. 

Another weakness appearing in those few of the tables which 
cover considerable periods of time is that no attempt has been made 
to correct the data for changes in the price level, and, as everyone 
knows, these changes have been far from negligible. 

In taking the Australian war census of wealth and income, the 
inhabitants were depended upon to fill out and mail in their own 
returns. As many, doubtless, failed to do so, the per capita esti- 
mates of income derived in this manner are probably so much too 
low as to be practically worthless. The estimate of $236 is the 
one arrived at, a figure presumably somewhat less than two thirds 
as great as the per capita income of the inhabitants of the United 
States at the same date. The private wealth of Australia was 
estimated upon an inventory basis and apparently is not subject to 
the error of incomplete returns. It is computed to be $1,592 per 
capita in 1915 as compared with the estimates by the United 
States Census of 1912 of $1,965 per capita. To make the Aus- 
tralian figures strictly comparable, it would be necessary to add 
the value of the railways and perhaps some other items to their 
totals, since government ownership in Australia is more extensive 
than in this country. 

Though the figures given in the book are, unfortunately, com- 
parable in but few respects with American statistics along similar 
lines, much raw material is furnished from which many interesting 
comparisons may hereafter be worked out. The book must, then, 
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Industries and Commerce 


GOVERNMENT MARKETING OF AUSTRALIAN WHEAT. In connection 
with Mr. Duffus’s article in the March issue of this Review on “Goy- 
ernment Control of the Wheat Trade in the United States,” it may be 
of interest at the present time to add the following brief account of 
the experience of Australia along similar lines. 

The first Australian wheat harvest following the outbreak of Euro- 
pean hostilities (the crop of 1914-1915) was the poorest that country 
had had in years. In fact it was not sufficient to meet domestic needs 
and foreign wheat had to be imported. In view of the shortage and 
the high prices caused by the war, the farmers were encouraged to 
sow a greatly increased wheat acreage. This resulted in an exceed- 
ingly favorable yield in 1916 (over 180,000,000 bushels), which, com- 
bined with inadequate storage facilities and a shortage of ocean trans 
port, threatened a serious price cutting at harvest time. The wheat 
farmers accordingly were very much disgruntled, but because of their 
impoverishment through the failure of the previous crop, they could not 
afford to hold their grain from the market. Grain buyers, moreover, 
because of the disturbance in the usual methods of marketing and high 
interest rates on loans, refused to accumulate wheat or undertake its 
export. Accordingly the commonwealth government (which, by the 
way, was a “labor government’) was compelled to take steps to save 
the wheat growers from disaster by introducing one of the most in 
teresting socialistic experiments of modern times. 

The first step was to require the pooling of the whole wheat crop. 
No one, whether producer or dealer, was permitted to buy or sell 
wheat excepting through the government. The private chartering of 
vessels for wheat loading and export was also prohibited. This gave 
the commonwealth government a complete monopoly of the wheat trade 
and, by thus eliminating competition, ocean tonnage rates were kept 
down. 

For the purpose of centralized control of the general crop movement, 
a Federal Board of Advice, consisting of grain dealers and shippers 
was instituted in Australia, and another in London. The London board 
was composed chiefly of the former agents and commission merchants 
of Australian wheat exporters. Under the supervision of the home 
Federal Board of Advice, local committees were organized in the wheat- 


growing states of the commonwealth. These local committees were 
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tificates, moreover, were negotiable and holders could dispose of their 
equity in them. The scrip therefore circulated much as grain ware- 
el receipts circulate in this country. There was at times consid- 
erable speculation in them, the price fluctuating in accordance with 
changes in the international wheat market. The ultimate value of the 
crop is determined when the whole of the crop is marketed, but interim 
dividends were paid to holders from time to time. 


The suecess of this socialistic plan of wheat marketing would no 


aou 


bt be complete were it not for transportation and shipping diffi 
lties. Though world wheat values since the war have steadily ad- 
vanced, ocean tonnage has become more scarce. The Australian gov- 
ernment therefore has found itself the possessor of large quantities 
of wheat which cannot be marketed. Much of this grain has been 
damaged by mice and insects. From latest reports of the International 
Agricultural Institute at Rome, the wheat from last year’s Australian 
crop still unmarketed is 130,000,000 bushels, and the recent harvest 
s said to have added 120,000,000 bushels to this amount. With to- 
tally inadequate warehouse or other storage facilities, it is extremely 
doubtful whether this vast quantity of grain can be protected from 
pests. Moreover, the carrying over of such huge stores imposes a 
heavy strain on the Australian banks. If the recent efforts to pro- 
vide tonnage to transport Australia’s wheat surplus to American Paci- 
fic coast ports do not meet with success, the producer who still holds 
an equity in this surplus is likely to become discouraged and, rather 
than submit to the pooling arrangement, he will undoubtedly grow 
some other crop than wheat. 


A. M. SaKo.skI. 


Foop Trape. The Merchants’ Association of New York has re- 
cently issued the Report of the Food Problem Committee. This com- 
mittee, appointed in April, 1917, set itself the task: (1) of finding out 
what previous investigations had been made and examining available 
data in order to acquaint itself with the various phases of the food 
problem; (2) of making a clear analysis of the problem; (3) of de 
termining the means of bringing about a better understanding and the 
improvement of conditions. This was done for the purpose of pre- 
senting an exhaustive report to the officials of the Food Administration 
whose appointment was anticipated. The report includes a brief sum- 
mary of each of the twelve statements prepared by previous New 
York commissions and committees. In the course of its work the com- 
mittee interviewed some thirty associations of the food trade of the 


city and large numbers of individuals concerned, visiting producers 
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_ 68, Wearing Apparel in Argentina, by L. B. Clark (pp. 158). 
_ 69, Wearing Apparel in Bolivia, by W. A. Montavon (pp. 84). 
1, Wearing Apparel in Brazil, by W. C. Downs (pp. 64). 


72, Consumption Estimates, reprinted from the Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States, 1917 (pp. 14). 
Special Agents Series: 
No. 164, Textile Market of Chile, by W. A. Tucker (pp. 52). 
No. 167, Electrical Goods in Bolivia and Chile, by P. S. Smith (pp. 
94). 
Special Consular Reports: 


No. 81, Abyssinia. Present Commercial Status of the Country with 
Special Reference to the Possibilities for American Trade, 
by A. E. Southard (pp. 7). 
Tariff Series: 
No. 39, British Control of Imports and Exports with Lists of Pro- 
hibited Goods, June, 1918 (pp. 32). 


Bulletin 136 from the Bureau of the Census is Stocks of Leaf To- 
bacco and the American Production, Import, Export, and Consump- 
tion of Tobacco and Tobacco Products, 1917 (Washington, pp. 44) ; 
and there is also a bulletin on Cotton Production in the United States, 
Crop of 1917 (pp. 39). 

The federal Bureau of Mines presents a technical history and ac- 
count of Gold Dredging in the United States, prepared by Charles 
Janin (Washington, 1918, pp. 226). 


The United States Shipping Board has prepared a pamphlet, Ship- 
ping Facts (pp. 16), which gives information as to the progress of 
its construction plan and the relative rate of ship construction in this 
and allied nations as compared with submarine losses, revised to Sep- 
tember 1, 1918. 


The Federal Trade Commission has made its report on Canned 
Foods (May 15, 1918, pp. 103) and a summary of its report on the 
Meat-Packing Industry (July 3, 1918, pp. 51). 

There has recently appeared Statement of Swift and Company 
(Chicago, Aug. 17, 1918, pp. 29) giving a summary of the report of 
the federal commission on the meat packing industry. 

The chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, in response to a 


Senate Resolution of June 10, 1918, transmits a letter on Profiteer- 
ing (Sen. Doc. No. 248, 65 Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 20). 


L. B. Zapoleon has prepared for the United States Department of 
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Agriculture Phases of Farm Prices: Corn 

Wasl ingtol! 

A furthe has been made by J. B 
Warner. of Agriculture, in A Study of 
’rices nd r Bull. No. 682, July 15. 
1915, pp. <4 

Che Cont N mal Bank of Chicago contin 
ues its ani Reports and General Business 
Conditions, are maps showing wheat and 
corn pr duc 

The Nati York reprints an address delivered 
before the \ by Stephen H. Voorhees on 
The War and Trac pp. 26). This subject is 
also treated Irving National Bank, in the 
June issue tion, Trade and the War (pp. 
29 

[he Colleg University of Arizona has pub 
lished A Stu s in the Salt River Valley, 
lrizona, by J March, 1918, pp. 69). 
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Interstate Commerce act. The application of the final valuations, 


the 

therefore, is to be limited to questions involving reasonal rates and 
practices. The extension of the use of the figures to other purposes, 
eych as taxation, rentals, government operation or condemnation there- 


fore requires further legislation. 

[he Texas Midland valuation report contains a thorough analysis 
of the methods and policies followed in obtaining the so-called three 
“cost-values’’; viz., Original cost to date, Cost of reproduction new, 
and Cost of reproduction less depreciation. In the main, the com- 
mission adopted the theories already worked out by its valuation de- 
partment. This means that the leading contentions of the railroads 
on the important unsettled valuation questions have been rejected. A 
final appeal to the federal courts (provided for in the Valuation act) 
is now required if the carriers decide to continue to contest the 
theories of the commission. Otherwise, the forthcoming valuations 
of all the railroads subject to the Act to Regulate Commerce will 
merely consist of applying the dollar mark to the property items in 
accordance with the commission’s established “findings as to under- 
lying facts.” 

As a basis for determining original cost to date the commission pro- 
poses to rely as far as practicable on available records of actual con- 
struction outlays. This involves the proper analysis of accounting 
data; a seriously complicated and difficult task for even so small and 
recently constructed a railroad as the Texas Midland. The commis- 
sion’s valuation department, after employing accountants during several 
years at heavy expense to the government, reported that original cost 
of road of the Texas Midland could not be found. Director of Valu- 
ation Prouty even went so far as to suggest that the section of the 
Valuation act requiring the ascertainment of original cost to date be 
repealed. However, the commission’s report, holding that original 
cost to date “is a factor of prime importance,” places the figure for 
the Texas Midland as $2,892,360.94. This sum is ‘within close limits 
of accuracy the maximum amount of money which the carrier, its 
predecessor or any other person or persons invested in the property, 
as representing the mazimum original cost to date thereof’’ (p. 9). 
Investment is thus accepted as a substitute for actual construction 
cost, though it was pointed out by a member of the commission itself 
at one of the valuation hearings that ‘‘cost’’ and “investment” are not 
identical. Each represents a different concept. Moreover, in accept- 
ing the figures of investment as representing mazimum cost, the com- 


mission is led to construe the phrase “each piece of property owned 
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due allowance being made for any special values which may attach 
by reason of the peculiar adaptability of the land to railroad use.” 

In solving the problem of ‘“‘reproduction cost less depreciation,” the 
commission confirms the policies already adopted and applied by the 
engineering board of its valuation department. Thus, the ties in the 
tracks of the Texas Midland are valued at 50 per cent of replace- 
ment cost. Rails, bridges, trestles, signals, and other perishable struc- 
tures are similarly depreciated on the theory that each individual item 
of property has a limited “service life,’ and that the period of that 
service life already past in relation to the estimated total period en 
tails a proportionate lessening of worth of the item, due consideration 
having been given to salvage values. In other words, it is assumed 
that each item in a railroad structure contains when new a certain 
number of “units of capacity for service.” Depreciation covers the 
decrease in the number of the units as compared with those existing in 
the same elements when the property is installed. This theory of 
depreciation of railroad property has been strenuously contested by 
railroad representatives on the ground that estimates of worth should 
not apply to individual items but should relate to the property as a 
whole. As long as a structure is well maintained through constant re 
pairs and renewals of parts no limit can be placed on the service life. 
Consequently, there is no depreciation. 

Many of the minor valuation problems over which the opposing 
parties at interest have wrangled during the last half decade receive 
their first formal solutions by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the Texas Midland valuation report. In most instances, the poli- 
cies already tentatively formulated and adopted by the valuation de 
partment of the commission, which has been steadily at work during 
the last four years, have been upheld. Accordingly such “other ele- 
ments of value” as contingencies, going concern, franchises, deficits in 
operation, and the like have not been allowed in the Texas Midland 
valuation. All these matters undoubtedly will be brought to the fed 
eral courts for final adjudication. The Valuation act specifically pro 
vides that the United States circuit courts hear contested cases of 
valuation. Unless the present war conditions, with government 
railroad administration, interferes with the policies and rights of the 
railroad owners, an extended period of litigation is very probable. 

A. M. Sako.sk1. 


The Director General of Railroads, William G. McAdoo, under 
date of September 3, 1918, made a Report to the President on the 
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Interest to Gas, Electric and Water Companies and Municipalities 
Owning Lighting Plants, 1918 (Boston, pp. 24). 

Public utility reports received are: 

Eleventh Annual Report of the Public Service Commission, Second 
District, New York, vol. 2, which contains abstracts of reports of 
corporations (Albany, 1918, pp. 300). 

Eighth Annual Report of the Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners of New Jersey for the year, 1917 (Trenton, 1918, pp. 248). 

Financial and Miscellaneous Statistics compiled from the annual re- 
ports made by public utilities to the Board of Public Utility Com- 
missioners of New Jersey for the year 1916 (Trenton, 1918, pp. 234). 

Brief against the Application of the Public Service Railway Com- 
pany for an increase of rates, prepared by Marshall Van Winkle and 
George L. Record, of counsel for the New Jersey State League of 
Municipalities and the Municipalities Members of that League (pp. 
218). 


Labor 


The following bulletins have been received from the federal Bureau 
of Labor Statistics: 


No. 231, Mortality from Respiratory Diseases in Dusty Trades 
(Inorganic Dusts), by Frederick L. Hoffman (Washington, June, 
1918, pp. 458). 

No. 236, Effect of the Air Hammer on the Hands of Stonecutters 
July, 1918, pp. 147). 

No. 238, Wages and Hours of Labor in Woolen and Worsted Goods 
Manufacturing, 1916 (June, 1918, pp. 154). 

No. 239, Wages and Hours of Labor in Cotton Goods Manufactur- 
ing and Finishing, 1916 (April, 1918, pp. 258). 


There has been published Hearings before the Subcommittee of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, H. R. 10367, providing for 
the establishment of a minimum wage scale in the District of Colum- 
bia for women and children (Washington, April 16, 1918, pp. 44). 


The Bureau of Industrial Code (230 Fifth Ave., New York) of the 
State Industrial Commission of the New York Department of Labor 
has issued bulletins on the following subjects: No. 15, Rule relating 
to smoking in protected portions of factories and special classes of 
occupancies; No. 16, Rules relating to mines and quarries; No. 18, 
Rule relating to lighting of factories and mercantile establishments ; 


‘o. 19, Rules for the guarding of dangerous machinery, vats, pans 
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The producers of the latter encounter a decreased demand. This pre- 
vents their raising prices to correspond to the depreciation of money 
and the result is that, while some profit by depreciation, others suffer. 
The heaviest hardship is inflicted upon those who receive fixed in 
comes. 

The increase in prices that occurred before the war on account of 
our alleged protective policy had already impressed this truth upon 
the classes receiving fixed incomes and upon many producers of dis 
pensable goods. What we experienced on a small scale at that time, 
the German nation is now experiencing on a vast scale; and what the 
adherents of the new science of economics advanced against old mer- 
cantilists, is the very argument that the Wurtemberg Minister of Fi 
nance is now repeating. The only difference is that the old pioncers 
of scientific economics had a lighter task in one respect. The money, 
the abundance of which caused the depreciation which they discussed, 
consisted of the precious metals. It flowed, like all other physical 
commodities, to the market where it had the highest value, and soon 
left for other countries to pay for wares which those countries sent to 
the market where prices had risen most. Our money, however, con- 
sists in printed tokens. No one will accept it abroad unless it be the 
inhabitants of the occupied territories; and the circulation in those dis- 
tricts, instead of lessening the volume of paper in circulation, is one 
of the causes for its increase and consequently for its further deprecia- 
tion. For, as the Wurtemberg Finance Minister justly says, our pres- 
ent depreciation is due primarily to the imperial government, which 
pays out tokens for its purchases. The more the empire pays out, the 
more tokens in circulation. The depreciation started with the im 
perial government and first expressed itself in the prices of the most 
urgently needed commodities, those required for warfare, and extended 
itself, through the increased purchasing power of all who sell to the 
empire, to other classes of commodities. The producers of these com 
modities are benefited. But an injury is inflicted upon another large 
group because a great majority of the people must pay more for in- 
dispensable goods and the demand for dispensable goods declines. 
The producers of these latter cannot raise prices to correspond to thi 
depreciation that has occurred in the value of money. Many of them 
must cease producing the articles they previously made and go into 
other lines of business. But there is no remedy for the hardship in- 
flicted upon people of fixed incomes. Finally, the increase of prices 
caused by the depreciation of money is reinforced by the increase 
caused by scarcity of goods arising from lack of raw materials and 
labor. 
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ent, however, in respect to refusal to deliver unless at exorbitant prices. 
But we must acknowledge that even here we encounter invisible ob- 
stacles with respect to which every one is silent but every one is com- 
placent. In Germany we are familiar with the word “compulsion” in 
sa ry field except this one. The other means of remedying the situa- 
tion would be to reduce the volume of legal tender. The German Im- 
perial Bank has recently attacked this problem by encouraging the set- 
tlement of accounts without actual payment in money—that is by 
substituting payments by check for payments in cash. This is excel- 
lent. The German people are by no means unfamiliar with this 
method of settling accounts. But, although the settlements thus made 
have increased during the war, so that the checks of private individ- 
uals passing through the Imperial Bank have risen from 303 billion 
marks in 1914 to 788 billion marks in 1917 and corresponding in- 
creases have occurred in case of other institutions receiving check de- 
posits, these are only a small fraction of the account settlements for 
the whole German empire. Great efforts are being made to familiar- 
ize all classes of people with this method of paying bills. All that 
is excellent. The measures taken are appropriate—the campaign of 
education among the people, the definite instruction as to the use of 
checks, the addresses at meetings and assemblies, the pamphlets, plac- 
ards, advertisements distributed and posted, the exhortations of bank- 
ers, clergymen, and teachers. Nevertheless, although what a man does 
from inner conviction is much more valuable than what he does from 
external compulsion, I fear it will take four years more of warfare to 
bring about much progress in this line. Meantime the situation is an 
acute one. Our present embarrassment must not become chronic. I 
would not like to write what may happen in that case. But why cannot 
Germany adopt a measure that no other country could adopt, but that 
we can carry out with assured success? There is no other country 
where the people are so obedient to the government as our own. We 
have not always made commendable use of this disposition to obed- 
ience; but why not utilize it now where it can bring about instan- 
taneous relief? Why not demand that the hundreds of thousands of 
persons employed in the public service establish deposits, either at the 
postoffice or at some bank of deposit, by paying their salaries in de- 
posit slips rather than in currency? Why not go further and follow 
the example of the city government of Munich so that the empire, the 
federal states, and the municipalities, will do no business with con- 
tractors except through bank accounts? Such a measure would do a 
great deal to establish the settlement of accounts without the actual 
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and consequently we must limit our purchases to what is absolutely 
necessary until a more rational condition is established. The posi 

tion that we and certain other nations find ourselves in with respect 
to the Ukraine is, in a sense, an economic curiosity. Ordinarily when 
the money of a country depreciates the exchange falls abroad. In the 
first place no foreigner has a motive to purchase exchange on that 
country because he does not get value received. On the other hand, 
as soon as the exchange rises abroad beyond the domestic rates, a flow 
of money starts to the better market which quickly brings down the 
foreign rate to the domestic standard. Quite apart from this peculiar 
circumstance, however, the depreciation in the Ukraine presents other 
typical peculiarities which make it a splendid class-room example for 
many theories, and offers, so to speak, a laboratory experiment in such 
theories. In the first place, the principle is confirmed that money de 
preciation begins as soon as the purchasing power expressed in money 
or in substitutes for money or in credit becomes out of proportion to 
the existing economic values—i.e., to merchandise including raw ma 
terials, to human labor, and to productive investments. The way 
this relation has demonstrated itself in the Ukraine is clear to any one 
who takes a casual glance at the newspapers. War and civil war 
have discouraged productive investments and stripped the country of 
raw materials and merchandise. Even human labor power is wanted; 
for the hands that are there are unemployed under the existing un- 
certain conditions, because they fear that the reward for their labor 
will be taken from them. There is, to be sure, some agricultural pro- 
duce, but it falls far short of balancing the means of payment avail 
able. 

A second monetary principle recently propounded by Professor 
Brentano, to the effect that, as large circulation of paper money causes 
depreciation, so the substitution of payments without the employment 
of money tends to reduce it, is only confirmed in a qualified manner by 
the situation in the Ukraine. The country has been flooded with paper 
money by friends and foes alike and, since every one has all he wants 
but has not the physical property he wants, the man who has merchan 
dise can demand as many bills as he desires. If there were fewer 
bills and instead of them more bank deposits, it is certain that less 
money would be circulated. But this would be because the Ukrainian 
peasant would never think of selling a goose or any other property 
for a check, no matter how secure the bank on which it was drawn. 
The situation would be quite different in a country where the people 
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to be exported. If that is possible these notes will be purchased 
abroad at par because the purchaser can get gold to the full value of 
the note, or considerably more than if he bought goods with the note 
and converted them into gold. Naturally this is an assumed instance, 
for no such case would actually occur and, if it did occur, it could not 
continue for an appreciable period. . . . How does it happen then 
that in spite of the depreciation of currency in the Ukraine, exchange 
upon that country can be bought at only a relatively high rate? We 
might think of the possibility that, since the ruble is current not only 
in Ukraine but over a large part of the former Russian empire, the 
depreciation might not be as great in other territories as in the Ukraine, 
and this condition would counteract the influence of the latter coun- 
try. This explanation does not hold good in the present instance. In 
the first place, the depreciation is as great in other parts of Russia 
as in Ukraine and, were this not so, the ruble would leave Ukraine for 
those other districts. The reason for the high exchange rate of the 
ruble is due to another cause—a cause independent of ordinary finan- 
cial motives but dependent upon the breakdown of international trade 
through the war. The ruble has depreciated elsewhere as well as with 
us, but in order to get rubles we have to pay high prices on account 
of certain war conditions and these prices reflect themselves in ex- 
change rates. Russia forbids the exportation of rubles and _ this 
artificially lessens the supply abroad. In the second place the trans- 
portation of money in Russia has become such a dangerous under- 
taking during the existing disorders that most of our rubles reach us 
by indirect routes through neutral countries. These conditions increase 
the cost of procuring them and make them a relatively dear medium 


of payment by the time we receive them. 


Translator’s note.—Does it not appear that the Central Powers 
have been unable, either through lack of commodities to exchange or 
through inability to establish credits in the Ukraine by other meas- 


ures, to create a favorable balance of trade with that country? 


Tue Equation or ExcHANGE ror 1917, as calculated by the usual 
method is: 


Cire. of money (61) + Circ. of checks (951) —Value of goods bought (1012) 


— 


Money its velocity Deposits their veloc. — Trade x scale of prices 
MxV + M’x V' Tx P 
2.02 30 + 10.30 92.4 = 595 & 170 per cent. 


That is, the money in actual circulation (i.e., outside of banks and 
the United States Treasury) was 2.02 billions of dollars and changed 
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Public Finance 


The hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives with reference to The New Revenue Bill 
have been issued in 29 parts (Washington, June 7-Aug. 15, 1918, pp. 
2,115 


The United States Tariff Commission has prepared the following 
pamphlets in the Tariff Information Series: 

No. 2, The Dyestuff Situation in the Teatile Industries (Washing- 

1918, pp. 28). 

No. 3, Silk and Manufactures of Silk. Schedule L. (pp. 163). 

No. 4, The Button Industry: Tariff Legislation—Commercial and 
Industrial Conditions in the United States and in Foreign Countries 
Court and Treasury Decisions—Statement from Associations and 
Leading Manufacturers (pp. 125). 

No. 5, The Glass Industry as Affected by the War (pp. 147). 


The pending Revenue Bill and Report of the House of Representa 
tives submitted September 3, 1918, has been printed as Document No. 


67. 65th Congress, 2d Session. 


The Legislative Reference Division of the Library of Congress has 
prepared for the use of the Committee on Ways and Means Compari 
son of Rates of Tax in United States, Great Britain, Canada and 
France: I. Articles of ordinary consumption; II. Articles of pleas 
ure, recreation, and adornment; III. Entertainments and clubs (pp. 
24). 

The federal Bureau of the Census has made a report on Specified 
Sources of Municipal Revenue, including special assessments, business 
taxes other than on the liquor traffic, general license taxes, and license 
taxes on dogs, in cities having a population of over 30,000 (Washing 
ton, 1918, pp. 140). 


Relating to the liberty loan are the following three pamphlets: 
Hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives on the Fourth Liberty Bond Bill (June 27, 1918, pp. 
48); Supplementary Bond Legislation (Rept. No. 778, 65 Cong., 2 
Sess., pp. 5); and Report of the National Woman’s Liberty Loan 
Committee for the Third Liberty Loan Campaign (Washington, Treas- 
ury Dept., 1918, pp. 32). 

Advance sheets have been received of the preliminary report of the 


committee appointed by the National Tax Association to prepare a 
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plan of a nd local taxation, submitted to th 
Twelfth Anr N ovembe r, 1918 (pp. 15). 
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September 1 l Sink ng Funds, Serial Bond 
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ts Tax for the First Year 


sioner’'s Report under date of 


\. Polleys, tax commissioner 


" South Dakota on behalf of 
( ig ind g Company on July 2 
Pierre 
The Guat New York has made a reprint of 
the Federal ( 1 under the revenue act of Sep 
tember 8, 19 nt Regulations No. 38. 

Iron he } n of Labor have been received: 
The State | e Companies, containing arg 
nent before mittee in favor of eliminating 
companies org doing business under the pro 

visions of tl n law, by F, Spencer Baldw 
manager of Insurance Fund, and Thomas J. 
Dutfy, chairn [Industrial Commission (Albany 
E. A. Bates, s pp. 15 


seme of the New York State Fed: 


mittee on health (pp. 


ilth, entitled Health Insurance, 
antages t 


New York has compiled Workmen’s 
Compensation nt additions, and annotations to 
July 1, 1918 

Court Decis mpensation Law, August, 1916 
May, 1918: Pa und Coverage has been issued by 
the Departme | York (Albany, June, 1918, No. 87, 
pp. 394). 
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Che Review is indebted to Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of articles in 
eriodicals, and to R. S. Saby for abstracts of articles in Danish and 
lical 
Theory 
(Abstracts by Arthur N. Young) 

Camp, W. R The limitations of the Ricardian theory of rent. 1 Pol. Sci 
« , Sept., 1918. Pp. 22. The first instalment of this study has particu 
reference to the relation of this theory to the economic conditior of 

part of the nineteenth century. 
Davenport, H. J The distributive relations of indirect goods. Quart. Journ 
| , Aug., 1918. Pp. 23 \ study of the relation between prices of fin 


( s and costs of production in periods of changing price level 
I ¢ i criticism of the views of Mitchell. 


my, C. J Legal theories of profit. Columbia Law Rev., June, 1913 


| 13 Legal nterpretations ot the prev iiling economic theory 
Mixtrer, C. W Diminishing returns in manufactures. Am. Econ. Rev., Dec., 
118. Pp. 11 
Pa I Vv. Economia spe rimentale, Giorn d. Econ > July, 1918 Pp Is An 
ttempt to discover how far economic doctrines are inductions from ex 
Pist se, S. I cambi esteri e la politica dei cambi nel pensiero di un nost 
economista, Riv. di Sci. Banc., Jan. 31, 1918. Pp. 8 A study of the con- 
tions of Arias to the theory of foreign exchange 
Economic History, United States 
(Abstracts by E. L. Bogart) 
Awprews. C. M Current lawful money of New Enaland Am. Hist. Rev 


Oct., 1918. Pp. 5, Explanation of term as used in the eighteenth century 


Brapter, F. B. C. The Boston and Lowell railroad, the Nashua and Lowell 
railroad, and the Salem and Lowell railroad Hist. Coll. of Essex Inst., 
July, 1918. Pp. 32. Detailed account of three early Massachusetts rail 


roads, 1830-1850. 

Cain, G. Indian land titles in Minnesota. Minn. Law Rev., Feb., 1918. Sum 
marizes the White Earth land cases which were recently important in the 
history of the Ojibway Indians 


of Am. Cath 


Hist. Soc., Sept., 1918. Pp. 18. Letters of a refugee in Philadelphia, de 


Campsett, J. San Domingo refugees in Philadelphia. Ree 


scribing economic struggles, especially the silk worm craze of the thirties 
Day, S. A A celebrated Illinois case that made history. Journ. Ill. State 


Hist. Soc., July, 1917. Pp. 17 An account of the Pullman strike in Chi- 
cago in 1894 
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876 als Decem} 


Gtasson, relief provisions for the sold 


th, \ S State Lit. and Hist A 


Gist, W. \ he il War. Iowa Journ. Hist. & 


Pol. Ju t the iidiers were not as y 
Hit l: if level pment, organi 
1918 Pp. 22. <A well inf 


board, 


Keir, M he industries of New Eng 


Lanpis, ( | i Lancaster turnpike Pa Mag 
H ; Buil 1 1741 and described 
Morrison, A {me 1. S. Atlantic Quart., Jul 
1918 P t appear in literature until after 


Norz, W the war II. Journ. Pol. 


July, 1918 vernment control, transportat 
Parkins. A tation on the Mississippi Basin 
¢ y., Feb., 1918. Deals mainly wit! 
resent-d historical material. 


| rie D. A. R. Mag., Oct., 1918 


ecto ; published between 1785 
iat fore in the development of Min 
rp. The effects on industry 


Rorn, L. \ ¢ Geog. Rev., May, 1918. Pp. 15 


ScH) r, I n on Anglo-American rela 
Hist. & Pol., July, 1918. Pp. 40 
De 1 r cotton was offset by dependence 


Supper, L. | of the Civil War with special ref 


erence , May, 1918. Pp. 24. An account 


of the , agriculture, lumbering, railroads, 


Stevens, W é the Northwest, 1760-1816. Miss 


V alle H An account of the origin and de 


velopment I f their trade. 


Trexiter, H } / Mo. Hist. Rev., Apr., 1918 


( 
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WesrercaarD, W. Thomas R. Bard and the beginnings of the industry in 
uthern California. Am. Publ. Hist. Soc. of S. Calif., vol. X, pt. 3 \ 
nt of a pioneer. 
Wruirrseck, R. H. The influence of geographical environment upon religious 
efs. Geog. Rev., Apr., 1918. Pp. 9. Deals with early stages of de 
velopment 
Wirre, M. J. Populism in Louisiana during the nineties. Miss. Vallev Hist 
Rev., June, 1918. Pp. 19 \ well documented account of populism in 


tev., 


Louisiana, 1890-1900. Confined largely to politics 


Economic History, Foreign 
(Abstracts by Clive Day) 


AmpravaNneswar, S. The needs of industrial India. Wealth of India, Apr., 


Fesry, O. Sismondi et la condition des ourrie francais de son temps. Rev 
Econ. Pol., Mar.-Apr., 1918 Pp. 13. Conclusion of the study which 


was noticed on page 681 


Hantnc, C. P. The early Spanish colonial exchequer Am. Hist. Rev., July, 
1918. Pp. 18. Description of taxes employed and method of administration 
Mann, H. H. The early history of the tea industry in northeast India 


Bengal Econ. Journ., Apr., 1918 Pp. 18. Conclusion, covering the period 


of 1856 


Morre. E Trois ans et demi en pays enrahi. Monde Econ., June, 1918 


Nairn, C. G The industrial decline in India. Wealth of India, Mar., 1918 


Pp. 4 A review of Professor Balakrishna’s book protesting against the 
policy of imperial preference 

Norz, W. The world’s coal situation during the war. I. Journ. Pol. Econ., 
June, 1918. Pp. 44. A general survey of the coal industry of the world, 


and a study in particular of the situation in Europe, Australia, Canada, 
Latin America. 
p—E Novvion, G. La situation écc nomique et financiére du Japan du 19 


Journ. des Econ., June, 1918. Pp. 4. 


Prato, G. Le fonti storiche della legislazione economica di querr Rif 
Soc., May-June, 1918. Pp. 19. The historical origins of economic legis 


lation in war time here studied are almost entirely Italian 

Raynavup, B Le régionalisme économique. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Mar.-Apr., 
1918. Pp. 20. A study of the regrouping of the productive forces and of 

ping 

the administrative machinery of, France in the direction of decentralization 

Ricuarps, H. G. Germany and Spain. Finan. Rev. Rev., June, 1918. Pp. 15 
Description of German interests and methods in Spain by a British consul 
in Mexico. 

Usner, A. P. Interpretations of recent economic progress in Germany Am 
Hist. Rev., July, 1918. Pp. 19. Review and criticism of views of Sombart, 


Veblen, and Naumann, and presentation of the author’s own view. 
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ess of different types of farms from survey records, with the organi 


n of typical farms. 


rayror, H. C. Price-fixing and the cost of farm products Univ. of Wis. 


\ | xp Sta. Bull. 292, May, 1918. Pp. 16. A discussion of the elements 


cost in producing farm products and facts to consider in price fixing 


I upson, C. W. Rural surveys. Pubs. Am. Sociol. Soc., 11 Mar., 1917 


Pp. 5. A brief statement of the purposes and kinds of rural surveys and 


thods of making them. 


Voor, P. L. The land problem and rural welfare. Pubs. Am. Sociol. Soc., 11 


Mar., 1917. Pp. 13. An argument in favor of land ownership as opposed 


» tenantry for the economic and social well being of the population 


Von Tuncetn, G. H. The results of some rural social surveys in lowa 
Pubs. Am. Sociol. Soc., 11, Mar., 1917. Pp. 29. A brief discussion of aims 
d methods of surveys, with a comprehensive presentation of data from 

wo townships in Iowa, Eleven tables. 
1 brief surrey of agricultural co )pe ration in Norway. Intern. Rev Acri 


Econ., Aug. 1916. Pp. 16. <A brief history of agricultural coéperation and 


the development of different kinds of coope rative societies. 

Livestock on credit terms to Saskatchewan farmers. and the codnerative 
marketina of livestock ond livestock p) ducts, butter, wool, ete Saskatche 
wan Dept. Agr. Bull. 45. 1917. Pp. 20. A description of the Saskatche 


wan method of distributing livestock and organizing coéperative associa 


ns for handling livestock and its products. 
Vationalizing agriculture. New Statesman, July 6, 1918. Pp. 3 A criticism 
of Lord Selborne’s subcommittee report on agricultural reconstruction, 


rincipally pointing out defects in policy. 


Vationalizing agriculture, II New Statesman, July 13, 1918. Pp. 2 A re 
view of parts of the report of Lord Selborne’s Committee touching upon 
ogen, agricultural education, and villages. 
Railways and Transportation 
(Abstracts by Julius H. Parmelee) 
\cwortn, W. M. The railways of Southern Rhodesia. Ry. Gazette (London 


July 12, 19, 26, 1918. Pp. 2, 3, 2. Report as special commissioner 


Bovtcer, D. C. The Dutch-German railways and their significance Nine 

eenth Cent., June, 1918. Pp. 9. 

Coir, A. B. By trolley to Berlin. Nation’s Business, Sept., 1918 Pp, 2 
Share of the electric railway in moving war freight. 

Dowyn, S. G The evolution of the air brake. Proc. Pacific Ry. Club, Aug., 
1918. Pp. 22. Illustrated. 9% 

Ra kway travel 

Sept. 21, 28 


and traffic before and after the war Ry. New 


(London) » 1918. Pp. 2, 2. 


Evy, O. The inade quacy of prese nt depreciation accounts Ry Avge, Sept 
20, 1918. Pp. 4. 
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rine Finan. Rev. Reyv., Sept 
1918 P tor » sell their securities 
GREINER J ? n Russia Ry Rey 


H ARRIN f ification. Ar 
i 
Ha R Re Sept., 1918. Pp, 8 


Hr Nat n’ Bu iness, Sept , 1918 
P U n extension of transport 
JOHNS System, July, 1918 


P} } l ery methods Illustrated 


Jupp, | V indard time ones. Ry. Age. 


I YNDI { mer 1918. Pp 


McAn Ww. R Rev., Sept. 14, 1918. Pp. 11 


l'ex Is ring seven months to 


McJannet, W he war in British East Afri 


R ( ette r With map and illustratio 

PARKS ipplie Ry. Age, Se 

I Ks, | ¢ R Rev., July 27. 1918 
Pp. 4 

PaRMELEE, J. I *s Business, Oct, 1918. Py 

PARMELEE, J. |] ) n Am. Econ. Re 
oe 191s I 

| l [,Econ. Frane., Aug. 3, 1918 
Pp. 3 

Peyrason, G Europe Nouvelle, 
Aug 

Porritt, | Pol. Sci. Quart., Sept., 1918 
Pp. 34 De tor facilities for grain trans 
Pp 

Porter, J. G itary railways in France 
R Age, Se 
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SissoN, F. H. The eff e ct of the war on railroad securities Comm. & Fin. 
Chron., Am. Bankers Conv. Section, Oct. 12, 1918. Pp. 6 

Sraaks, W The railroad contract. Invest. Wkly., Sept. 16, 1918, 

Taupot, F. A. Railway reconstruction in Great Britain. South African Rys 
& Harbours Mag., July, 1918. Pp. 7. Development of light railways, 
electrification, nationalization, etc. 

lownsenn, F. B. Evolution of transportation under government control. 
Way-bill, Aug.-Sept., 1918. Pp. 3. 

Unrermeyer, S. The operating contract and the future of railroad securities 
thereunder. Comm. & Finan. Chron., Am. Bankers Cony. Section, Oct. 12, 
1918. Pp. 7. 

Waterman, R. Government control: the first mile post. Nation's Business, 
Aug., 1918. Pp. 3. 

Woops, H. C. The Bagdad railway, N. Am. Rev., Aug., 1918. Pp. 10 

Chinese railway reports for 1917, Far Eastern Rev., Sept., 1918. Pp. 4 


The development of the Brazilian railways. Ry. Age, Oct. 18, 1918. Pp. 4 


French railways during the war. Ry. Age, Aug. 2, 1918. Pp. 2. Quoted 
from bulletin of Paris Chamber of Commerce, June, 1918. 

Functions of railway corporate organizations, Ry. A ge, Oct. ll, 1918. Pp we 
As illustrated by the Pennsylvania Railroad system. 

Goods traffic on tramways. Ry. News (London), Sept. 7, 14, 21, 1918. Pp 

Japanese state railways. Ry. News (London), Mar. 16, 1918. Pp. 2. Re- 
view of the fiscal year to March 31, 1917. 

A low grade route to Szechwan. Far Eastern Rev., July, 1918. Pp. 5. With 
maps and illustrations. Proposed rail extension into the most inaccessible 
province in China. 


> 


Maintenance work is being seriously delayed. Ry. Age, July 12, 1918. Pp. 3. 

The partnership between railways and agriculture in China. Far Eastern 
Rev., June, 1918. Pp. 6. 

Railroad construction progress in Alaska. Ry. Rev., Oct. 5, 12, 1918. Pp. 4, 2 
Completion of road between Anchorage and Seward. Illustrated 

Railway fuel economy. Ry. Rev., July 13, 1918. Pp. 3. Abstract of report 
of an American Railway Master Mechanics Association committee. 

Report on proposed store door freight delivery in New York City. Ry. Rev., 
July 13, 1918. Pp. 5. Prepared by Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
Harlan. 

Store door de livery plan is formally adopted. Greater New York, July 15, 
1918. Pp. 7. Outline of both problem and plan. 

The rise in railway rates in Japan, Far Eastern Rev., Aug., 1918. 

The serious condition of the railways in Merico. Ry. Age, Aug. 16, 1918. 
Pp. 3. Abstract of a Department of Commerce report. 
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1918. Pp. 138. Emphasizes very strongly the need of economic association 
nd organized chemical research to place the English dyestuff industry upon 
satisfactory basis after the war. 


Gryor, Y. L’industrie maritime britannique Journ. des Econ., Aug., 1918. 
Pp. 15. Study of the final report of committee of the British Board of 


| le on the shipping industry and plans for after the war. 


Kerr. K. C Puget Sound foreign trade Stone & Webster Journ., Sept., 
1918. Pp. 6. Gives reasons for the recent rise of the Washington customs 


district to a place second to New York. 


Lecarpentier, G. Le commerce franco-espagnol et son avenir, Econ 


Frane., June 8, 1918. Pp. 3. Brief statistical survey of the commerce be- 
tween France and Spain, comparing the periods 1902-6 and 1907-11 with the 
uur years following. 


LECARPENTIER, G. Le commerce franco-hollandais et son arenir Econ. 


Franc. Aug. 3, 1918. Pp. 4. Statistical analysis of commerce between 


Holland and France, 1903 to the present. 


Mansi, A, R. The principles that should underlie our foreign trade policy 
fter the war. Econ, Wid., Aug. 3, 1918. Pp. 2. “The truly sound theory 
of foreign trade, before the war or after the war, is to look primarily for 
expansion and profit to the countries which already ‘produce a surplus,’ and 

assist to the utmost the ‘production of a surplus’ in the more backward 


countries.’ 


Martix, P. F. Post bellum trade. What of ours? Finan. Rev. Rev., June, 
1918. Pp. 22. Argues that Germany’s industrial and economic structure 
will collapse upon the return of peace, that national bankruptey is un 

dable. Declares British burden heavy but supportable. 

aven, E Le lait, le oeuf et les fromages, leur re gle mentation ef leurs pr 


Econ, Frane., Sey 


t. 14, 1918. Pp. 2. Brief account of prices ar d regula 
yn of butter, eggs, and cheese in France 


Payven, E. Les oeufs, leur production et leur marché, L’Econ, Frane., Sept 
7, 1918. Comparison of egg production and egg prices before the war con 


ditions in France. 
Porritt, E. Canada’s national grain route. Pol. Sci. Quart., Sept., 1918. Pp 
33. Survey of the development of the Canadian system of transportation 
and storage facilities for handling Canadian grain. 


Ricuarps, H. G. “A ministry of industry and commerce.” Finan, Rev 


Rev., Sept., 1918. Pp. 16 Argument for the creation of a ministry of in 
and commerce in Great Britain which should take over activities now 
performed by other agencies but unsatisfactorily correlated 


Rovensky, J. The United States in its new capacity as a creditor nation 
Econ. Wld., Sept. 21, 1918. Pp. 3. Estimates that the United States will 
+} 


he course of a year become a creditor nation to the extent 
nine billion dollar 


of about 


pe Srreer, pu V. L’utilisation de notre domaine colonial. Réf. Soc., June 1, 
1918. Urges much greater utilization of colonial possessions 


led raw materials. 
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Baver, J. Some pitfalls in regulating depreciation, Elec. Ry. Journ., Aug. 
24, 1918. Pp. 3. In determining past investment commissions should adopt 
a reasonable depreciation-deduction rule regardless of subsequently used 
methods of computing depreciation. Future deductions in rate cases, how- 


ever, depend upon financial and accounting policies followed 


Bert, W. H. Corporation organization and accounting. Journ. Account., 
Aug., Sept., 1918. Pp. 10, 21. (1) Deals particularly with the accounting 
aspects of the formation and capitalization of corporations with special ref- 
erence to the laws of Missouri. (2) Deals with capital stock records, treas 
ury stock, reduction of capital stock, organization expenses, dividends, affili 


ited companies, bonds, and receiverships and trusteeships. 


CASTEN HOLZ, W. B. Is interest on invested capital a cost Journ. Acceunt., 
Apr., 1918. Pp. 6. Capital invested in plant is a deferred charge to oper 
ations and it finds its way into operations currently in exactly the same 


way as any other force or factor of production. 


Famcutmtp, F. G. Economic nature of the stock dividend. Bull. Nat. Tax 
Assoc Apr., 1918. Pp. 3. The recent decision of the United States Su 
preme Court has brought this matter to a head as regards the income tax 


Legal dictum and economic principles are now in harmony. 


Fernatp, H. B. Depreciation and obsolescence. Journ. Account., Apr., 1918 
Pp. 7. Latest regulations of the treasury department make a more con- 
sistent set of rulings regarding depreciation and obsolescence than have 


existed heretofore. 


Granam, B. The great steel tax mystery. Part 2. Mag. of Wall St., Sept 
14, 1918. Pp. 5. Discusses various phases of the United States Steel tax 
situation; other steel and equipment stocks; excessive and insufficient tax 


reserves, 


Greenwoop, G. W. A simple flexible cost system. Indus. Management, Aug., 
1918. Pp. 2. A system in actual operation to reduce the work of account 


ing and cost finding and at the same time provide the necessary flexibility. 


Husparp, H. The Supreme Court on appreciation in value as an element in 
“invested capital.” Econ, Wld., Sept. 21, 1918. Points out various in- 
equalities of the present income tax laws as respects the definition of “in 


vested capital” and shows the necessity of revision in certain cases. 


Knox, C. C. A ppraisement of real estate. Am, Bldg. Assoc, News, Sept., 
1918. Pp. 3. A system for appraising buildings on a cubic foot basis and 
land on a square foot basis after having determined the rating to be ap 


plied in each case. Used primarily for financial institutions in the case of 
prospective loans. 


Lawton, W. H. Liberty loan accounting for small banks. Journ. Account., 
Aug., 1918. Pp. 5. Describes a system adopted by a small trust company 
in a suburban town. 

Leamy, R. H. Essential features of a report for credit purposes. Journ 
Account., Sept., 1918. Pp. 7. A careful statement of the more important 
points to be covered in a report for use by a banker or prospective creditor 


The proper segregation and investigation of the balance-sheet items. 
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SST, 


Econ., May, 1918. Penetrating analysis of the railroad failures and reor 
ganizations since 1907. 
Fernanv-Jace. Les modifications & apporter au régime de querre des mon 


poles industriels, Journ. des Econ., Aug. 15, 1918. <A critical account, but 


resumes a long war. 
Havser, H La syndicalisation obligatoire en Alle magne Rev. d’Econ. Pol., 


May-June, 1918. This is an inadequate review of the hand of the govern 


ment in the German cartells. 


Labor and Labor Organizations 
(Abstracts by George E. Barnett) 


Comsrock, L. K. A method for a compensated wage by index numbers. 
Journ. Account., July, 1918, Pp. 22 Urges the periodic readjustment of 


wages in accordance with changes in an index number of prices 


DeKars, C. The problem of a Chinese labor army. Mfrs. Rec., July 4, 1918 


Problems in connection with the importation of Chinese labor. 


Dupressix, E. Les sociétés anonymes a participation ouvriére, Journ. des 
Econ., Aug. 15, 1918. Pp. 16. An examination of the causes of the failure 


of the law of 1917 to stimulate the formation of such associations. 


Frey, J. P. The ideals in the American labor movement. Intern. Journ. 
Ethics, July, 1918. Pp. 14. 


Ginson, J. E. Women on Kansas City railroads, Aera, Sept., 1918. Pp. 10 


\ favorable report by the general manager of the company. 


Grieason, A British labor breaks the truce. Survey, July 7, 1918 Pp. 6. 
\ report with numerous verbatim quotations of the proceedings of the 
June, 1918, conference of the British Labour party. 


Hoactanp, H. E. Closed shop versus open shop. Am. Econ, Rev., Dec., 1918. 
Pp. 11. 


Horne, E. A. Industrial de velopment and the labour question. Bengal Econ. 
Journ., Apr., 1918. Pp. 12. The scarcity of industrial labor in India can 
} 


best be remedied by delocalizing industries. 


Jevons, H. S. The labor question as affecting industrial development in India 
Bengal Econ. Journ., Apr., 1918. Pp. 20. The desired increase in the sup 
ply of industrial labor can be effected most readily by improvement in the 
conditions of life in the cities. 

McCrennan, W. J. Piece work system in railway shops. Ry. Mech. Engr., 


July, 1918. Methods for determining proper prices and the forms used. 


Moramerz, V. Prosecuting war to victory a labor problem. Annalist, July 1, 
1918. Pp. 2. A plan for increasing the supply of labor and making it 
more effective. 

Power, T. R. Collective bargaining before the Supreme Court. Pol. Sci 
Quart., Sept., 1918. Pp. 33. <A detailed review of the reasoning in the cases 
of Adair vs, United States, Cappage vs. Kansas and Kitchman Coal and 
Coke Company rvs. Mitchell et al. 
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Cravsen, J. The gold situation. Banking Law Journ., Sept., 1918 Pp. 8 
Contends that gold production is an essential industry and, as a war me 


ure. would invoke some form of government assistance 


Con ALINI, P Un metodo arafico per la valutazione dei pre j 1 hase alle 


ni del mercato, Giorn, d. Econ., June, 1918. Pp, 3 


Coverty,. J. H Scientific and standardized basis for trust company fees and 
haraes rust Companies, July, 1918 Dp. 6 The report, with twelve 
hedules, presented by the Committee on Standardization of Fees and 
adopted by the Trust Company section of the California Bankers’ Associa 

Coyacer, J. ( The appreciation of silver Jengal Econ. Journ., Apr., 1918 
P} 

Grunperca, M La politica economica post hellica dei arandi istituti bancari 


italiani, Giorn. d. Econ., July, 1918. Pp. 11. 


Guyor, Y. La discussion sur le renouvellement du privilége de la Banque de 
France Journ. des Econ., July 15, 1918. Pp. 16 A justification of the 
policy of the Bank of France immediately preceding the war and a defense 


f its later activities 


Harpinc, W. P. G. Inflation and curtailment of non-essential credits Trust 
Companies, Sept., 1918. Pp. 3. Contends that the federal reserve note does 
it initiate credit expansion; it is merely an incident of an expansion that 


has alre idy taken place 
Inove, V La Siberie, terre de lor. Parts I, Il, IIT. L’Europe Nouvelle, 


Aug. 10, 1918 Pp. 2 lranslations of extracts from “The Taijo,” April, 


1918, showing the great importance of Siberia as a future gold producing 


area 

Kemmerer, | W Interest rates present and future as affected hy the war 
Trust Companies, Sept., 1918. Pp. 5. The ultimate effect of the war is 
likely to be interest rates below the pre-war levels 

Kemmerer, EF. W Is the short-time liquid security an essential of the proper 
operation rf the savings hank Econ, Wld., Sept 22, 1918 Pp. 4 Its 
safety, yield and i\ ilability render prime commercial paper 1 desirable 


savings bank investment 


Kirsunamuertnuyt, T. S. Banks and native states. Journ. Indian Econ, Soc., 


Mar., 1918. Pp. 6. \ plea for the establishment of banks by the native 


states of India. 


Aw, W The clearina he use asa pe wer in war and pe con W 
Sept. 28, 1918. Pp. 2. The rise and decline of the clearing house in United 


States; its present status and influence. 


Mapnax, B. F. Our currency problems Bengal Econ, Journ., Apr., 1918 
Pp. 32. The currency “shortage” in India, its causes and remedies 

Merz, S. Present and future problems in foreign erchanae situation Trust 
Companies, August, 1918. Pp. 5. The present and future position of 


United States in international finance. 
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over a wide area. The danger of monopoly prompts the recommendation 


that legislative approval be a prerequisite to amalgamation 


Public Finance 
(Abstracts by Charles P. Huse) 


Awperson, B. M. Expedie ney of federal taration of $8,000, 1000 for the 
current fiscal year. Econ. Wlid., Aug. 19, 1918. Pp. 2. Strongly favors 


this program, 


Arnot, S. A capital levy: the problem of realisation and valuation, Econ. 
Journ., June, 1918. Pp. 10. The payment of the war debt by a levy on 


capital is practicable and more just than its payment by a high income tax. 


Asrtey, H. J. D. The morality of investment. Finan, Rev. Rev., Sept., 1918. 
Pp. 18. Discusses economic questions from the ethical standpoint, pointing 
out, for example, how the necessity of raising huge war loans has increased 


British thrift. 


Beesr, H. F. Federal taxation of income from bonds of states and their eub- 
divisions. I, B. A. of A. Bull. Oct., 1918. Pp. 3. Believes the proposed 


tax would be inexpedient as well as unconstitutional. 


Bonn, H. H. A practical aspect of the stock dividend question. Bull. Nat. 
Tax Assoc., June, 1918. Pp. 4 Gives examples to show that stock divi- 


dends do not always reduce market values or cash dividends. 


Boroatra, G. Intorno alla pressione del prestito e dell’ imposta Rif. Soc., 
May-June, 1918. Pp. 16. 


Cuipertson, W. S. International tariff relations as affected by the war. 
Quart. Journ. Econ., Aug., 1918. Pp. 20. Advocates the establishment of 
a permanent international tariff commission to deal with the problem of 
tariff discriminations. 


Decamps. La guerre et les finances de la France. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., May- 
June, 1918. Pp. 21. A survey of French war finance: expenditures, do- 
mestic foreign loans, the Bank of France and. its relations to the govern- 
ment. 


Dewavrin, M. L’impét sur les bénéfices de guerre aux Etats-Unis. Journ 
des Econ., June, 1918. Pp. 13. In a critical study of the American ex- 
cess-profits tax, finds much to commend. 


Dovcet, R. La tare sur les objets de luxe. Monde Econ., June 29, 191% 
Pp. 3. The French luxury tax, its effect upon industry and proposed substi- 
tutes for it. 


Famcuitp, F, R. Equity in the taxation of foreign corporations. Part II. 
Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., June, 1918. Pp. 5. Formulates principles for the 
taxation of foreign corporations. 


Faicuitp, F. R. The stock dividend. A rejoinder. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., 
June., 1918. Pp. 4. Considers it capital, not income. 


Farner, E. L’application de la convention douaniére de 1914 entre la France 
et la principauté de Monaco, Monde Econ., June 1, 1918. Pp. 3. The 
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Feucere, | e actuelle de la Ville de Paris. Econ 
Franc., Par s meeting her war expenditures by 
Increast 

rey, M. | ifying the federal income tax law. Trust 
Compan The complex system of rates, established 
by vario l, be simplified, 

GarDNER, H equity of general consumption taxes in 
finan , Aug., 1918. Pp. 3. Recommends such 
taxes ntributions from the great farming and 


Gower, W é mines, Journ. Account., Aug., 1918, 
Pp. 12 e income tax has at last caused mining 
Ccompant 

Grauam, B Y h position of industrials. Mag. of Wall 
St., July < of cash assets may lead to an era of scrip 


aividend 


Griziorti, B elle finanze di guerra. Rif. Soc., May 
June 1918 

Guyor, Y l es Etats-Unis. Journ. des Econ., June, 
i918. Py f n the accomplishments of the United 
States il war 

Harvey, R. S » the forming. Bull. Nat. Tax. Assoc., June, 
1918, Py f its growth in other countries, traces 
the devel tax the United States. 

Hoox, A redemption of debt. Econ. Journ., June, 
i918. P the plan to discharge the war debt by a 


Huie, A. G / é n New South Wales. Single Tax Rev., 
M 

ives, H. A ship assessor system be improved? 
Sull. Nat 8. Pp. 9. Recommends higher pay, selec- 
t fre pervision by a county officer. 

Jeze. G. Le ingleterre: la progression des dépenses 
pu yue Rev. Sci. Légis. Finan., Apr.-June, 1918. 
Pp. 38. ( h war finance, with especial attention 
to public ¢ 

Jeze, G. Les e la France: les rapports de la Banque de 
France ¢ nnées 1915 et 1916. Rev. Sci. Légis. 
Finan., A Believes the Bank of France yielded too 
much to tl | n the excessive issue of notes. 

Kare, V. G f 1918-19. Journ, Indian Econ. Soc., 
Mar., 1918 ernment has wisely refrained from in- 
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fans, A. R. Income and excess profit taxes and the cost of production 
Econ. Wld., July 13, 1918. Pp. 2. Except for a brief period, it is impos- 


» prevent the shifting of these taxes to the consumers 


\IARVIN. l () Customs duties as a source of revenue, Protectioni t, July, 
s Pp. 23. Believes the customs should be relied on to a greater extent 
financing the war. 

Picov, A. ¢ 1 special levy to discharge war debt, Econ. Journ., June, 1918 


»),. Believes the proposal worthy of careful consideration 


Qual. The proposed le ryoon capital, Finan Rev. Reyv., Sept 1918. Pp. 
is, An account of the progress of this proposal in England with a state- 


ent of the arguments against its adoption, 


RarraLovicu, A Les finances allemandes L’Econ. Frang., July 6, 1918 
Pp. 3. Discusses the wealth of Germany, proposed new taxes and the bank- 
situation 


Rarratovicu, A. Troisiéme rapport sur les dépenses publiques en Angleterre 


Journ. des Econ., June 15, 1918. Pp. 4 Discusses the third report of the 
British parliamentary commission on public expenses. 
Rerz Le projet de rattachement des douanes au Ministére du Commerce 


Aug. 31, 1918 Pp. 3. Discusses a proposal to change the 


lepartmental organization of the French customs service, 

Rununoe, G. H Paving and grading assessments on simple basis Engg. 
News Rec. May 30, 1918. Pp. 3. 

Sowers, D. C. The financial condition of Ohio cities Nat. Munic. Rev., 


1918. Pp. 5. The imposition of a tax limit upon Ohio cities has re- 


ilted almost without exception in deficits. 


Sraaks, W. An ¢ ighty per et nt tax How it would affect the earnings of 
me of our leading industrial corporations. Invest. Wkly., Aug. 26, 1918. 
Pp. 3. Though it would reduce dividends, it would probably not lower them 


ere they were in the pre-war years 


Screr, I Les ressources publiques et le budget. L’Europe Nouvelle, Aug 


17, 1918. Pp. 2. A brief statement of Russian finances from 1913 to 1918 


Vaxin. M. H. IJncome taration in British India. Journ. Indian Econ. Soc., 
Mar., 1918 Pp. 6. Traces the income tax from its beginning in 1860 to 

the amendments of 1918, 

Wittrams, W. M. J. Les finances du Royaume-Uni (1917-1918-1919). Jour 
des Econ., June, 1918. Pp. 21. The tremendous budget for 1919 shows the 
determination of the British people to carry the war to a victorious con- 
clusion, 

The British war-profits tax adapted to our needs Annalist, June 24, 1918. 
Pp. 2. To secure justice, much must be left to administrative judgment. 

The budget. Ban. Ins. Man. & Agent’s Mag., June, 1918. Pp. 9. <A concise 
statement of the British budget with interesting comments on post-bellum 


finance. 
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Cumminc, M. The relationship of life insurance to the development of our 
agricultural resources. Econ, Wld., Sept. 14, 1918. Pp. 4. Life companies 
can assist by loans to farmers, by encouraging them to take out life policies 
as a credit measure and as a means of increasing the capital of the next 


generation. 

Epwarps, J. S. Business uses of life insurance. Am. Underwriter, Aug., 
1918. Pp. 5. Banking credit, protection of partners, payment of inheri- 
tance taxes. 

France. MrnisTeRE pu Travait. Le rétablissement des assurances sociales 
dans les territoires alsaciens occupés par les troupes francaises. Bulletin, 
Mar.-Apr., 1918. Pp. 11. The French government is providing accident, 
sickness, and invalidity insurance for the inhabitants of the part of Alsace 


captured from Germany. 


GerMANY. ReICHSVERSICHERUNGSAMT, CGeschafisbericht des Reichsversicher- 
ungsamt, 1917. Amtl. Nachr. des R. V. A., Mar., 1918. Pp, 68. Business 
of 1917 affected by war conditions to a marked degree. For the first time, 
the accident insurance was temporarily extended to include occupational 
diseases (nitrogen products), but limited to period of war. German es- 
tablishments in occupied territory were included but not non-German. The 
invalidity insurance institutes participated in war work extensively, espe- 
cially in building workmen’s dwellings, hotels, etc., altogether 1,492,162,406 
marks were expended for such welfare work. 

Hincxs, W. E. The work of local committees in administering the naval and 
military war pensions, etc., act, 1915, Charity Organ. Rev., July, 1918. 
Pp. 13. Changing from voluntary to official paid service will result in im- 
proving the work. 


Horrman, F. L. Social insurance in Germany as tested by the war. Econ. 
Wid., Aug. 31, 1918. Pp. 4 The communal sickness insurance funds show 
threatened financial insolvency; the physical deterioration of the insured 
is the most serious result of war conditions, 


Jarcer, H. Der Krieg in Verwaltung und Rechtsprechung der deutschen 
Sozialversicherung. Die Arbeiter-Versorgung, Aug. 11, 21, 1918. Pp. 12, 7. 
Administration and interpretation of the numerous military enactments and 
their relation to the insurance laws. 


Kiem, E. Die Invaliditdts- und Sterblichkeitsverhdltnisse der Beamten der k 
bayerischen Staatseisenbahnen, 1891-1915. Zeitsch. f. d. ges. Versicherungs 
wis., July, 1918. Pp. 44, Experience in regard to employees of all classes, 
with life tables, etc. 

Linpsay, S. M. Purpose and scope of war risk insurance. Ann. Am. Acad., 
Oct., 1918. Pp. 16. Careful review of the various acts, summary of pro- 
visions, interpretation of provisions and concludes that these acts are ex- 
pression of a new sense of social soldiarity. 

Love, T. B. The social significance of war risk insurance. Ann, Am. Acad., 
Sept., 1918. Pp. 6. General aspects of the soldiers’ and sailors’ act. 

Marsu, A. R. What is most interesting to insurance agents in the present 
economic situation? Econ. Wld., Sept. 7, 1918. Pp. 6. 
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NOTES 


AmericaN Economic Association. The annual meeting of the 
American Economic Association will be held on Friday and Saturday, 
December 27, 28, at Richmond, Virginia, the headquarters being Hotel 
Jefferson. Other societies meeting at the same time and place are the 
American Statistical Association, the American Sociological Society, 
the American Association for Labor Legislation, and the American 
Association for Agricultural Legislation. 

The program of the American Economic Association will emphasize 
the many problems of reconstruction. The various committees which 
have been studying the economic phases of the war, including war fi- 
nance, price fixing, foreign trade, transportation, purchasing power of 
money, labor, and marketing, will make reports. The presidents’ ad- 
dresses will be given on Friday evening: Elwood Mead for the Ameri- 
can Association of Agricultural Legislation; Samuel McCune Lindsay 
for the American Association of Labor Legislation; and Irving lisher 
for the American Economic Association. Presidential addresses of the 
American Sociological Society, by Charles H. Cooley, and of thi 
\merican Statistical Association, by Wesley C. Mitchell, will also be 


given at a separate session on the same evening. 


Since August 1, 1918, the following names have been added to the 


membership of the American Economic Association: 

Adams, B. S., 41 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Ames, E. E., Pioneer Box Co., Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Andrews, Champe S., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Appleyard, T. J., Jr.. Newark Chamber of Commerce, Newark, Ohio. 
Bailey, A. L., Cohocton, N. Y. 

Bannister, L Ward, 804 Equitable Bldg., Denver, Col. 

Binkerd, Robert S., 61 Broadway, New York City. 

Bourdin, M., 21 Blvd. Lefevre, Paris, France. 

Brugler, James R., Jr., 195 Broadway, New York City. 
Campbell, Gilbert L., 2903 Harrison St., Evanston, III. 

Cooper, Oscar H., 7th and Amarillo Sts., Abilene, Texas. 
Cuddihy, Arthur B., 354 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

Curtis, William E., 30 Broad St., New York City. 

Diamond, J. Waisman, Calle Andes 484, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Duncan, C. S,, 4900 47th St., Washington, D. C. 

Eliot, Mrs. Gilbert E., Care of L. A. Reynolds, Richmond, Mass, 
Ellery, William, 263 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 

Farley, Robert P, McCoy Hall, Baltimore, Md. 

Gregg, Lieut. F. S., Room 129 War Department, Washington, D. C. 
Haller, C. T., Colonial Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hamill, James L., Columbus, Ohio. 

Harper, J. C., La Jolla, California. 

Hauer, Kenneth, Bank and Patterson Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Hecht, Charles, 35 Wall St., New York City. 
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Wanamaker, John, City Hall Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Warn, C. E., 110 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Whitaker, Lewis R., 45 East 17th St., New York City. 
Woodworth, L. D., 55 Liberty St., New York City. 


New York University School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance 
has established a course in merchant marine administration and opera- 
tion. 

The Municipal Reference Library of New York City (512 Munici- 


pal Bldg.) has recently begun a series of special reports on civic sub- 


jects with reference chiefly to the interests of New York City. 


The estate of C. B. Fillebrown (77 Summer St., Boston) announces 
willingness to supply the pamphlets on single tax by Mr. Fillebrown 


for the use of students and universities. 


From the estate of the late Judge William M. Chase of Concord, 
New Hampshire, the library of Dartmouth College has received a very 
complete collection of annual reports and pamphlets relating to the 
early history of railroads in northern New England. 


The tenth annual summary of new labor laws has been issued by 
the American Association for Labor Legislation in its quarterly Re- 
view for September, 1918. 


Since the preparation of the lists of new books the following have 


been received: 


E. B. Benjamin, The Larger Liberalism (Cambridge University 
Press). 

J. H. Cohen, Commercial Arbitration and the Law (Appleton). 

R. T. Ely, The World War and Leadership in a Democracy (Mac- 
millan). 

A. B. Gilbert, American Cities. Their Methods of Business (Mac- 
millan). 

F. D. Jones and E. K. Hammond, Shop Management and System 
(Industrial Press). 

E. W. Kemmerer, The A B C of the Federal Reserve System 
(Princeton University Press). 

A. Lanzillo, La disfatta del Socialismo (La Libreria della Voce). 

E. E. Lincoln, The Results of Municipal Electric Lighting in 
Massachusetts (Houghton Mifflin). 

W. H. Mallock, Capital, War and Wages (Blackie). 

E. Pulsford, Commerce and the Empire (King). 

J. M. Robertson, The Economics of Progress (Dutton). 
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Dr. Ira B. Cross, associate professor of economics at the University 
of California, has been put in charge of the employment management 
course at that university conducted under the auspices of the Employ- 
ment Management Division of the War Industries Board. He has 
ilso been made acting dean of the College of Commerce during the 
ibsence of Professor Henry R. Hatfield. 


Professor S. A. Cudmore, of the University of Toronto, spent the 
greater part of the past summer at the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa, assisting in the reorganization of the Canadian statistical 


system. 


Prof. William J. Cunningham has leave of absence from Harvard 
University and is manager of the Operating Statistics Section, Division 
of Operation, of the United States Railroad Administration. 


Dr. Stuart Daggett, professor of economics at the University of 
California, is on leave of absence for the first term and is serving as 
assistant to Professor Hatfield in the War Industries Board at Wash- 


ington. 


Mr. S. H. DeVault, research assistant in agricultural economics at 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College, has been appointed to assist 
in the establishment of community markets in Massachusetts and is to 
work with the Federal Emergency District Demonstration agents and 


the State Food Administration. 


Professor Carroll W. Doten, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology, has joined the Central Bureau of Planning and Statistics of 


the War Industries Board at Washington. 


Professor G. P. Eckels is in charge of the accounting department at 
the University of Pittsburgh School of Economics during the absence 


of Professor Flocken. 


Dr. R. T. Ely, of the University of Wisconsin, has been appointed 
economic adviser for the Study of Methods of Americanization, Car- 


negie Foundation. 

Mr. Henry Hallowell Farquhar has been appointed instructor in 
factory management at Harvard University Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Professor Ira G. Flocken, professor of accounting, School of Eco- 
nomics of the University of Pittsburgh, has a year’s leave of absence 


for the purpose of undertaking special taxation accounting work. 


Mr. Major V. Foster, secretary of the School of Commerce and as- 
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Mr. J. Hugh Jackson, formerly assistant professor of commerce in 
the University of Oregon and on leave at Harvard University during 
1917-1918, has been elected assistant professor of accounting in the 


University of Minnesota. 


Professor Jeremiah W. Jenks, of New York University, was as- 
sistant to the chairman, Aircraft Production Board, on labor questions 
from June, 1917, to January, 1918. From January, 1918, to August, 
1918, he was engaged on a special mission to Nicaragua as umpire of 
the Nicaraguan High Commission on appointment of the Department 
of State, in connection with the financial and monetary rehabilitation 
of Nicaragua. Since August, 1918, he has been working with the De- 


partment of State on similar financial problems. 


Professor Eliot Jones, of Leland Stanford Junior University, is 
with the Central Bureau of Planning and Statistics, War Industries 


Soard, at Washington. 


Mr. Montfort Jones, instructor in finance at the School of Economics 
of the University of Pittsburgh, has been promoted to assistant pro- 
fessor of finance. 

Professor W. S. Krebs, of Washington University, was in charge of 
the money and banking courses at the University of Michigan during 


the summer session. 


Mr. Don D. Lescohier, who was previously superintendent of the 
Employment Office of the Minnesota Commission of Public Safety, 
has been appointed associate professor of economics in the University 
of Wisconsin. He will devote his time espetially to the study of the 


problems of Americanization. 


Dr. Edmund E. Lincoln, of Harvard University, has been serving 
as the expert in charge of the 1917 federal census of central electric 
light and power stations in the United States and is at present en- 


gaged in compiling the fourth quinquennial report on this industry. 


Mr. Fred R. Macaulay, instructor in economics at the University of 
California, is on war leave as district statistician of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation with headquarters in San Francisco. 

Mr. H. C. McCarthy, formerly examiner with the Bureau of Cor- 
porations and now lecturer in marketing at Harvard University, is 
examiner in charge of the farm operating equipment investigation be- 


ing conducted by the Federal Trade Commission. 


Professor R. M. Maclver, of the University of Toronto, has been 
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War Department. The functions of this office are to inspect all prem- 
ses in which contracts are let for clothing or equipage and to adjust 


i 


all disputes in this field which interfere with production, whether or 


not arising directly under contractual provisions. 


Miss Sophie Roever has been appointed instructor in the department 


of sociology of Washington University. 


Professor C. O. Ruggles, of Ohio State University, is se rving as 
special expert in the Division of Transportation of the United States 


Shipping Board in Washington. 


Dr. I. M. Rubinow, formerly director of the Bureau of Social Sta 
tistics of the New York Department of Public Charities, is engaged in 


the grain exchange investigation of the Federal Trade Commission. 


Professor Martin J. Shugrue, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, is engaged with the Contract Accounts Division in the 
Collegiate Section of the Committee on Educational and Special Train 
ing under the War Department, being stationed for the present at 
Washington. 

Mr. Nathaniel F. Silsbee has resigned his position as instructor in 
accounting and administration at Simmons College to serve in the avi 


ation section of the Signal Corps. 


Mr. C. C. Staehling, assistant professor of accounting at the Uni 
versity of California, has been made supervisor of personnel and in 
struction in commercial courses given under the direction of the Ex- 
tension Division of that University. 

Dr. W. H. S. Stevens, special expert of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, has been assigned as assistant chief economist in charge of 
the grain exchange and farm operating equipment investigations. Dr. 
Stevens will lecture during the ensuing year at the Baltimore Y. M. 
C. A. School of Business on business organization, corporation finance, 


and insurance. 


Mr. Walter M. Stone has been appointed superintendent of the 
special library of the Graduate School of Business Administration at 
Harvard University and also instructor in office organization and 
devices. 

Mr. Donald R. Taft has been promoted to an assistant professor- 
ship at Ohio State University. 


Dr. Harry R. Tosdal, of Boston University School of Business, is 


lecturing on economics at Harvard University. 
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